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Inquiry  comes  for  information  from 
the  Southern  viewpoint  on  the  “Under- 
ground Railway”  operated  during  the 
War  between  the  States.  The  Vet- 
eran would  appreciate  having  an 
article  on  this,  and  anyone  having  the 
information  asked  for,  or  can  refer  to 
any  books  on  the  subject,  will  kindly 
respond  to  this  office. 


A history  of  the  Confederate  uniform 
is  asked  for.  Who  knows  about  this, 
and  where  it  can  be  procured? 


Wanted. — To  correspond  with  some 
veteran  of  the  Confederate  army  who 
served  with  Bonner  Duke,  who  enlisted 
from  Georgia.  Address,  L.  B.  Duke, 
Benton,  La. 


N.  J.  Agnew,  Floyd,  Va.,  would  like 
to  know  if  Q.  T.  Esque  (or  Askque)  is 
still  living;  he  was  from  Mississippi.  I 
do  not  know  to  what  command  he  be- 
longed, but  knew  him  in  prison  at  Point 
Lookout  and  would  be  glad  to  get  in 
communication  with  him  now. 


Mrs.  Mary  Hayhurst,  4116  Bruns- 
wick Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is 
trying  to  get  the  war  record  of  her  uncle, 
John  Franklin  Dickerson,  who  enlisted 
from  Jackson,  Mo.,  with  Captain 
Girardeau's  company,  and  was  in 
Texas  at  the  close  of  the  war,  near 
Dallas.  Any  information  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 


Mrs.  W.  A.  Craighead,  of  Breckin- 
ridge, Tex.,  sends  two  renewal  orders, 
and  writes:  “As  long-as  I here,  I 
expect  to  subscribe  to  the  Veteran, 
but  as  I will  be  eighty-four  the  first  of 
next  August,  don’t  count  on  being  here 
much  longer.  My  health  is  good — no 
old  folk’s  pains.  I was  born  and  reared 
in  East  Tennessee.” 


Mrs.  Mary  McHugh,  1305  Gaines 
Street,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  would  like  to 
secure  the  war  record  of  her  husband, 
Thomas  Charles  McHugh,  who  enlisted 
“somewhere  in  Georgia.”  He  was  em- 
ployed in  a railroad  shop  at  the  time  of 
enlistment,  either  in  Atlanta,  Augusta, 
Savannah,  or  Macon,  and  he  must  have 
enlisted  in  the  city  where  working.  He 
was  held  as  a prisoner  of  war  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


I have  written  a poetic  drama  upon 
Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  E.  H.  Sothern 
pronounces  it  beautiful.  Any  U.  D.  C. 
Chapter  wishing  to  present  it  may  ad- 
dress me.  Mrs.  Flora  Ellice  Stevens, 
2824  Olive  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


R.  Y.  Lea  veil,  NewberxyrS.  C.,  in  re- 
newing, says:  “I  do  not  wish  the  Vet- 
eran to  stop  coming,  after  being  a 
subscriber  for  twenty-nine  years,  and 
these  volumes  I have  in  book  form.  I 
was  a boy  soldier  in  1864-65;  am  now 
nearing  my  eighty-first  year.” 
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FLAGS  AND  BANNERS 
U.  S..  CONFEDERATE, 
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SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND 
BANNERS  MADE  TO 
ORDER  AT  SHORT 
NOTICE 


The  best  collection  of  the  real  old  songs  of  the  South — 
words  and  music — compiled  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Edwards. 
Leader  of  the  Confederate  Choir  of  America,  and 
Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Editor  of  the  Women  of  the 
South  in  W ar  Times.  2 for  90c  each;  5 for  80c  each. 

Nob le&  Noble,  Publishers , 76  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


LIFE  and  LETTERS  of 

MATTHEW  FONTAINE  MAURY 

By  J.  A.  CASKIE 

Price,  S3.  Edition  Limited 

THE  RICHMOND  PRESS,  INC., 
Richmond,  Va. 


M.  L.  Vesey,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  re- 
news subscription,  and  says:  “I  am 
now  in  my  ninety-first  year,  and  have 
been  a constant  patron  of  the  Veteran 
since  its  earliest  publication.  It  has 
become  a habit  of  mine  to  read  the 
Veteran  and  think  over  the  happenings 
from  1861  to  1865,  and  I would  not 
enjoy  life  without  its  monthly  visit. 
With  my  best  wishes.” 


In  renewing  his  subscription,  John 
F.  Scott,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  says: 
“ We  would  not  be  without  our  Veteran 
for  anything.  Every  number  is  a de- 
light to  us,  and  we  read  from  ‘ kiver  to 
kiver.’ " 


J.  R.  Boldridge,  Nelsonville,  Mo., 
says:  “I  have  been  taking  the  Veteran 
since  the  Mobile  reunion  (1908),  and 
intend  to  take  it  to  the  end.  I am  past 
eighty-eight,  and  work  nearly  every 
day.” 


They  were  discussing  psychical  re- 
search, spiritualism,  haunted  houses,  etc. 

“Do  you  believe  that  ghosts  walk?” 
asked  one  ardent  soul  of  an  old  gentle- 
,nen. 

“Of  course  I do,”  he  replied;  “there 
is  abundant  proof  of  the  fact;  haven’t 
you  ever  heard  the  ‘Dead  March’?” — 
Canadian  American. 
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Gen.  K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. Honorary  Commander  for  Life 

Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va Honorary  Commander  for  Life 
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MARKING  JEFFERSON  DA  VIS  HIGIIWA  Y 
A handsome  memorial  bowlder  marking  the  boundary  be- 
tween Alabama  and  Mississippi  on  the  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, near  the  town  of  Grand  Bay,  Ala.,  will  be  unveiled  on 
June  4,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mississippi  Division,  U.  D. 
C. 


THE  NEW  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF , U.  C.  V. 

After  having  served  a year  as  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  Gen.  Albert  T.  Goodwyn, 
Alabama,  has  been  advanced  by  the  will  of  his  comrades  to 
the  high  office  of  Commander  in  Chief,  to  which  office  he  takes 
ability  and  worthiness  of  the  honor  in  every  w'ay,  and  the  best 
wishes  of  all  friends  and  comrades  are  his  for  a successful  ad- 
ministration of  U.  C.  V.  affairs. 

General  Goodwyn  was  one  of  the  young  cadets  of  the  South 
Carolina  College  who  participated  in  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter  in  1861.  He  then  returned  to  Alabama  and  as- 
sisted in  organizing  a company  of  sharpshooters,  which  be- 
came Company  E,  of  Cox’s  Battalion  of  Sharpshooters,  and 
in  1863  was  transferred  to  the  9th  Alabama  as  Company  K; 
that  battalion  then  became  the  58th  Alabama  Regiment.  He 
served  as  first  sergeant,  lieutenant,  and  finally  as  captain  of 
the  company,  of  which  he  is  the  only  survivor. 

After  the  war  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  he  has  been  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge 
to  this  good  day.  Until  of  late  years  he  has  been  active 
in  public  life,  and  served  a term  in  congress.  He  is  especially 
informed  on  the  history  of  his  country  and  an  authority  on 
Confederate  history,  thoroughly  devoted  to  Confederate 
principles  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  comrades.  The  honor 
which  they  have  recently  paid  him  is  well  deserved,  and  to  it 
we  may  rest  assured  he  will  give  the  best  that  is  in  him. 


ARKANSAS  STATE  FLAG 

The  design  for  the  State  flag  of  Arkansas,  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  1913,  has  historical  meaning.  The  field  of  the 
flag  is  red,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a diamond  shaped  figure  in 
blue,  signifying  that  this  State  is  the  Diamond  State.  Around 
this  are  arranged  twenty-five  stars,  showing  that  Arkansas  was 
the  twenty-fifth  State  admitted  to  the  Union.  Across  a 
white  field  in  the  center  the  name  “Arkansas”  is  given,  with 
a star  above  and  two  below,  typifying  the  three  nations — 
Spain,  France,  and  the  United  States — to  which  Arkansas 
successively  belonged;  and  these  three  stars  also  indicate 
that  Arkansas  was  the  third  State  carved  out  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  territory.  The  two  lower  stars  are  meant  to  indicate 
that  Arkansas  was  a twin  State,  having  been  taken  into  the 
union  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  June  15,  1836. 
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ARKANSAS. 

I am  thinking  to-night  of  the  Southland, 

Of  the  home  of  my  childhood  days, 

Where  I roamed  through  the  woods  and  the  meadows 
Where  the  roses  are  in  bloom 
And  the  sweet  magnolia  too; 

Where  the  jasmine  is  white, 

And  the  fields  are  violet  blue 
There  a welcome  awaits  all  her  children 
Who  have  wandered  afar  from  home 

Chorus. 

Arkansas,  Arkansas,  ’tis  a name  dear, 

’Tis  the  place  I call  “Home,  Sweet  Home.” 
Arkansas,  Arkansas,  I salute  thee, 

From  thy  shelter  no  more  I’ll  roam 

’Tis  a land  full  of  joy  and  of  sunshine, 

Rich  in  pearls  and  in  diamonds  rare; 

Full  of  hope,  faith,  and  love  for  the  stranger 
Who  may  pass  'neath  her  portals  fair; 

There  the  rice  fields  are  full, 

And  the  cotton,  corn,  and  hay; 

There  the  fruits  of  the  field 

Bloom  in  winter  months  and  May, 

'Tis  the  land  that  I love  first  of  all  dear, 

And  to  her  let  us  all  give  cheer. 

— Eva  Ware  Barnett. 


THE  REUNION  IN  LITTLE  ROCK. 

The  City  of  Roses  was  all  abloom  with  that  queen  of 
flowers  and  others  of  the  season,  bright  with  colorful  flags 
and  gay  bunting,  with  smiles  of  cheer  from  hospitable  hosts, 
and  over  all  was  the  light  of  unclouded  skies  for  this  thirty- 
eighth  annual  reunion  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
May  8-11.  It  seemed  that  all  Arkansas  was  vieing  in  atten- 
tion to  the  material  wants  and  the  entertainment  of  this  host 
in  gray,  and  everything  was  done  to  make  this  a memorable 
occasion  for  the  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  South,  from  the 
East  and  the  far  West,  who  had  come  once  more  to  mingle  in 
comradely  reunion,  to  review  again  those  days  of  war,  to  take 
part  in  the  convention  proceedings,  and  to  bask  in  the  smiles 
of  the  pretty  sponsors  and  maids,  whose  presence  adds  life 
and  color  to  these  meetings.  A special  vote  of  thanks  should 
have  gone  to  the  “weather  man;”  for  he  provided  ideal  days 
for  the  reunion,  and  Arkansas  gained  thereby  in  the  estima- 
tion of  all. 

A good  attendance  of  veterans  of  the  Confederacy  was 
noted,  some  1,098  delegates  getting  their  credentials,  and 
there  were  many  others  who  did  not  come  in  any  official 
capacity.  The  great  camp  at  Fair  Park- entertained  several 
thousand  veterans  and  the  members  of  their  families  who 
had  come  as  caretakers,  and  some  6,000  people  were  served 
at  the  dining  hall  three  times  daily;  the  veterans  were  also 
given  box  lunches  for  the  return  trip 


The  convention  opened  on  schedule  time  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  May  9,  with  welcome  addresses  and  responses, 
Gen.  J.  W.  Hollis,  commanding  the  Arkansas  Division,  U.  C. 
V.,  presiding  over  the  opening  exercises.  The  welcome  to 
Little  Rock  was  voiced  by  the  assistant  mayor,  John  H. 
Touhoy,  and  Hon.  Ross  Lawhon,  mayor  of  North  Little 
Rock.  The  State’s  welcome  was  presented  by  ex-Governor 
Brough,  acting  for  Governor  Parnell,  who  spoke  most  elo- 
quently in  that  official  capacity  and  as  the  son  of  a Confed- 


erate veteran.  State  Commander  John  G.  Pipkin  gave  wel- 
come for  the  American  Legion.  Edwin  R.  Wiles,  Chairman 
of  the  Reunion  Executive  Committee,  spoke  for  the  Sons 
of  Veterans,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  United  Con- 
federate Veterans,  Gen.  J.  C.  Foster,  expressed  the  appre- 
ciation of  his  comrades  for  their  entertainment  by  the  city 
and  State. 

A special  feature  of  these  exercises  was  the  reading  of  a 
poem  on  “The  Making  of  the  Stars  and  Bars”  by  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Frazer  Boyle,  Poet  Laureate  U.  C.  V.,  who  was  then 
presented  a handsome  copy  of  the  original  flag  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  designer,  Miss  Jessica  Randolph  Smith.  The  poem 
is  a beautiful  expression  of  sentiment  in  the  birth  of  the  Con- 
federate flag. 

The  Stars  and  Bars. 

They  were  wanting  a flag  at  Montgomery 
For  the  nation  she  cradled  at  birth, 

A standard  her  legions  might  follow, 

Through  faith,  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

They  wanted  a flag  to  make  holy, 

To  mean  all  the  Southland  held  true, 

As  they  laid  down  the  battle-scarred  symbol, 

The  flag  that  her  Washington  knew. 

They  were  wanting  a flag  at  Montgomery, 

A standard,  a truth — not  a myth; 

And  down  from  the  blue  of  his  mountains, 

He  answered — the  young  Orren  Smith. 

With  a prayer  to  the  guardian  of  battles, 

He  tore  off  the  red  and  white  bars, 

And  laid  in  a field  blue  as  heaven 
The  seven  seceding  white  stars. 

For  State  and  for  Church  and  for  Freedom, 

He  named  the  broad  bars  that  he  tore, 

With  the  stars  of  State  Rights  in  the  center, 

Leaving  room  in  the  circle  for  more. 

It  was  this  flag  they  raised  at  Montgomery, 

To  stand  for  the  pledges  men  gave, 

When  the  land  was  a Union  of  brothers, 

And  its  seal  was  the  word  of  the  brave. 

As  an  emblem  of  valor,  it  floated 

Through  the  Southland  from  mountain  to  sea, 

Afar  on  the  wings  of  the  morning, 

The  peerless  standard  of  Lee! 

Where  he  led,  the  South  followed  to  glory; 

Where  he  fought,  she  pressed  onward  to  fame; 

With  never  a stain  on  the  standard, 

With  never  a blot  on  the  name. 

And  then  in  the  darkness  that  covered 
The  grim  years  of  carnage  and  heat, 

As  pure  as  the  thought  that  had  made  it, 

The  standard  went  down  in  defeat. 

The  old  South  is  true  to  the  Union, 

A World  War  has  written  the  test; 

But  deep  in  her  heart  lies  another, 

The  Holy  Grail  of  her  quest! 
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The  afternoon  session  was  largely  devoted  to  committee 
reports  and  other  routine  work  of  the  convention,  and  the 
real  business  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up  with  the  morning 
session  of  Thursday.  A great  deal  of  time  was  given  to  the 
consideration  of  a joint  meeting  of  the  Blue  and  Gray  vet- 
erans, in  accordance  with  a bill  introduced  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  to  the  effect  that  the  government  would  assume 
the  expense  of  such  a meeting.  A resolution  favoring  this 
meeting  was  tabled,  but  the  subject  was  again  taken  up  and 
recommended  for  further  consideration,  a committee  being 
appointed  to  report  on  this  later.  Such  a joint  meeting  is 
Drought  before  the  convention  every  year.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  G.  A.  R.  also  has  always  voted  against  such  a 
meeting,  while  the  veterans  of  the  Confederacy  have  not  as  a 
majority  ever  favored  it.  The  proposition  as  last  presented 
is  for  the  government  to  be  the  host  for  a great  reunion  of  both 
armies  in  Washington,  D.  C.  But  will  the  G.  A.  R.  join  in 
anything  where  the  Confederate  flag  has  a place,  and  would 
it  be  any  sort  of  a reunion  to  the  Confederate  veteran  without 
his  flag? 

Several  important  undertakings  were  indorsed  by  this  ses- 
sion of  the  convention,  such  as  “the  stupendous  work  of 
carving  a memorial  to  the  Confederacy  on  the  side  of  Stone 
Mountain  in  Georgia,”  and  urging  support  of  the  work  by 
the  various  Confederate  organizations.  This  resolution  was 
introduced  by  R.  deT.  Lawrence,  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  and  states 
that  “the  work  to  memorialize  the  valor  of  the  Confederate 
leaders  and  soldiers  is  one  that  appeals  to  and  needs  the  co- 
operation of  the  whole  country,”  and  that,  “notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  and  handicaps  they  have  had  to  contend  with, 
the  great  memorial  is  steadily  progressing,  with  assured 
success  in  the  end.” 


GEN.  J.  W.  HOLLIS,  COMMANDER  ARKANSAS  DIVISION, 
U.  C.  V. 


Another  movement  of  importance  which  received  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  is  the  plan 
to  establish  the  “Southland  Institute  of  Learning”  as  a 
memorial  to  the  women  of  the  Confederacy,  and  approval 
was  given  to  the  suggestion  of  S.  O.  Moodie,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  originator  of  this  movement,  and  vice  president  of  the 
Southland  Memorial  Association,  that  a representative  from 
each  Southern  State  be  named  to  serve  on  the  board  of 
trustees. 

A resolution  was  passed  indorsing  the  proposal  for  a Nation- 
al Military  Park  on  the  site  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox 
Courthouse,  Va.,  this  to  be  “a  memorial  to  the  valor  of 
the  two  magnificent  armies  and  the  peace  through  which 
they  were  cemented  into  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.” 

An  overwhelming  vote  defeated  a proposal  to  require  the 
payment  of  fifty  cents  per  month  dues  out  of  their  pensions 
to  create  a fund  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  U.  C.  V.  organiza- 
tion ideals,  this  being  the  plan  adopted  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina Division,  U.  C.  V.  to  meet  the  financial  requirements  of 
that  Division.  This  proposal  was  from  Col.  J.  C.  Lewis,  of 
Anderson,  S.  C.,  who  explained  that  fifty  cents  was  withheld 
from  the  pension  of  each  veteran  and  remitted  to  the  Division 
Adjutant  General.  However,  this  plan  was  again  taken  up 
and  later  pased  by  a small  vote. 

The  matter  of  the  surrender  of  General  Lee’s  sword  to 
Grant  at  Appomattox  was  the  subject  of  lively  discussion 
and  this  sixty-three  years  after  the  surrender  took  place  and 
the  testimony  of  General  Grant  himself  available  to  the  effect 
that  “there  was  no  request  for  General  Lee's  sword  and  no 
tender  of  it  made.”  What  could  be  more  convincing? 

The  Credentials  Committee  reported  that  the  number  of 
delegates  to  the  reunion  had  increased  by  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  during  the  thirty-eight  years  of  the  organization’s 
history,  though  the  number  of  veterans  of  the  Confederacy 
had  so  largely  decreased.  An  explanation  of  this  was  found 
in  the  more  liberal  rules  affecting  the  representation  of  Camps. 

Adjutant  General  H.  R.  Lee  reported  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  organization  in  splendid  shape,  with  some  $3,100 
in  the  treasury. 

Another  “foundation  fund ” was  approved  on  the  suggestion 
of  Capt.  Cortez  A.  Kitchen,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  effect 
that  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  plan  to  perpetuate 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  official  organ  of  all  Confederate 
organizations,  and  to  take  action  along  any  lines  recom- 
mended by  the  national  historian.  This  fund  would  consist 
of  voluntary  contributions,  especially  those  of  “will  makers,” 
and  be  used  to  puncture  “many  false  bubbles  tending  to 
detract  from  Southern  glory  and  magnifying  Northern 
claims.”  This  plan  was  set  forth  in  a special  letter  to  the 
Veteran  as  published  in  the  April  number,  page  125. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  North 
Little  Rock,  and  the  State  of  Arkansas  for  their  splendid  en- 
tertainment of  the  veterans  were  expressed  at  this  session, 
and  to  Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  “for  his  hearty  co- 
operation in  everything  for  the  good  of  the  veterans,”  to 
President  Coolidge  and  the  Secretary  of  War  for  sending  the 
Marine  Band  to  this  reunion,  to  the  band  for  its  enjoyable 
programs,  and  to  Congress  for  its  financial  appropriation  to 
send  the  band  to  Little  Rock;  all  this  was  cheered  with  a rising 
vote.  Thanks  also  went  to  the  railroads  for  their  many 
courtesies,  and  to  the  General  Reunion  Committee  for  the 
success  of  the  reunion. 
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The  afternoon  of  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  selection  of 
a place  of  meeting  in  1929.  Gen.  Albert  T.  Goodwyn,  of 
Elmore,  Ala.,  received  707  votes  to  the  390  cast  for  Gen.  R.  A. 
Snead,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  and  was  duly  declared 
elected. 

The  following  department  commanders  were  elected: 

Army  oi  Northern  Virginia  Department,  Gen.  Homer  At- 
kinson, Petersburg,  Va. 

Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  Gen.  L.  W.  Stephens, 
Coushatta,  La. 

Trans-Mississippi  Department,  Gen.  J.  A.  Yeager,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Appointments  later  made  by  Commander  in  Chief  Good- 
wyn for  his  staff  were: 

Adjutant  General  and  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Harry  Rene 
Lee,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General,  Mrs-.  W.  B.  Kernan, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Personal  Aide,  Felix  Best,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Surgeon  General,  Frank  Howard  May,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Assistant  Chaplain  General,  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Gorman, 
Tulsa,  Okla. 

The  invitations  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  for 
the  reunion  of  1929  were  attractively  set  forth,  but  the  feeling 
of  the  convention  was  evidently  for  Charlotte,  and  Atlanta 
withdrew  her  invitation  that  the  choice  might  be  made 
unanimous.  So  the  Army  in  Gray  will  march  to  the  eastward 
next  year  and  bivouac  on  the  soil  of  the  Old  North  State. 
This  will  be  the  first  general  reunion  held  in  North  Carolina, 
due  to  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  in  any  city  of  the  State  to 
care  for  the  huge  reunion  crowd. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  reunion  has  gone  to  North 
Carolina,  due  to  that  State  not  having  a city  of  sufficient  size 
to  handle  the  large  reunion  crowd.  But  Charlotte  is  now  a 
city  of  82,000  population,  and  with  the  assistance  of  near-by 
towns,  she  feels  confident  of  taking  care  of  all  visitors  most 
comfortably.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Charlotte  was  the 
scene  of  many  Confederate  activities  during  the  War  between 
the  States,  the  navy  yard  having  been  removed  from  Norfolk 
to  Charlotte.  The  last  full  meeting  of  the  Confederate 
cabinet  was  held  in  Charlotte,  when  President  Davis  was  on 
his  way  south  from  Richmond,  and  he  was  also  in  that  city 
for  quite  a little  period  after  the  war.  Generals  Beauregard 
and  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  headquarters  in  Charlotte  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  war.  Gens.  D.  H.  Hill  and  James  H. 
Lane  went  into  the  war  from  Charlotte,  and  General  Hill 
lived  there  after  the  war,  as  did  also  Governor  Vance  and 
Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson. 

North  Carolina  furnished  a larger  proportion  of  her  popula- 
tion to  the  Confederate  army  than  any  other  State,  and  she 
furnished  some  of  the  most  gallant  leaders.  For  the  South 
her  Ramseur,  Pender,  Pettigrew,  and  Branch  died  on  the 
field  of  glory,  while  her  Hoke,  Ransom,  and  Vance  were  left 
to  carry  on  for  State  Rights  in  the  horrors  of  reconstruction, 
whe  Old  North  State  will  be  a hospitable  host  for  1929. 

“For  the  Old  North  State — Hurrah!” 

The  Parade. 

A great  parade  was  staged  as  the  climax  of  this  reunion  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  and  was  witnessed  by  many 
thousands  along  the  line  of  march.  It  was  led  by  the  Marine 
Band,  followed  by  the  car  of  the  retiring  Commander  and  the 
new  Commander  in  Chief,  with  other  official  cars  in  close 
order;  and  interspersing  the  line  were  bands  giving  their  gay 
airs,  colorful  floats  with  the  beauties  of  the  sixties  and  of  the 
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This  charming  great-granddaughter  of  Hon.  Jefferson  Davis,  was 
Sponsor  for  the  Mississippi  Division,  U.  C.  V.,  at  the 
Little  Rock  Reunion. 

present  day — all  making  a pageant  of  life  and  color.  Vet- 
erans were  in  evidence  all  along  the  line  in  cars — and  they 
like  open  cars,  some  riding  Lindbergh  fashion,  so  they  might 
see  the  crowds  and  drink  in  their  adulation — some  on  horse- 
back, a few  marching  on  foot.  It  was  a long  line,  some  five 
miles  in  length,  it  was  reported,  and  taking  over  an  hour  to 
pass  a given  point.  Approximately  there  were  a thousand 
cars  and  other  vehicles  in  line,  and  more  than  six  thousand 
people  rode  and  marched  and  not  an  accident  to  mar  the 
occasion.  Eighteen  bands  gave  their  inspiring  music  for  the 
parade — the  Marine  Band,  the  Cowboy  and  Pep  Girls 
Bands  of  Simmons  University,  the  Ouachita  College  Band, 
Arkansas;  the  Charlottesville,  Va.  Band;  the  Augusta,  Ga., 
Police  Band;  the  band  from  Nashville,  Ark.,  and  many  others. 
Conspicuous  in  the  parade  was  the  old-time  covered  wagon 
drawn  by  two  horses,  a representation  of  .Arkansas  pioneers. 
The  Margaret  Rose  Chapter,  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  of 
Little  Rock,  had  three  floats  in  line,  the  first  drawn  by  horses 
and  decorated  in  roses,  and  filled  with  beauties  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  sixties.  There  were  many  other  beautiful  floats 
and  cars,  cars,  cars;  Forrest’s  Cavalry  and  others  on  horse- 
back— a parade  which  Little  Rock  may  never  equal  again. 
All  passed  before  the  reviewing  stand  on  the  capitol  grounds 
occupied  by  the  governor  and  staff,  the  two  Commanders  in 
Chief  and  their  staffs,  and  other  notables — and  thus  was  the 
close  of  a perfect  day  in  the  annals  of  Confederate  reunions. 

Social  Features. 

The  social  features  of  this  reunion  were  most  numerous  and 
elaborate.  Luncheons,  dinners,  teas,  garden  parties,  con- 
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certs,  dances,  receptions,  drives  about  the  city — in  fact, 
everything  in  the  way  of  entertainment  for  veterans  and 
visitors  was  provided,  and  that  feature  has  not  heretofore 
been  surpassed.  The  reunion  committees  had  seemingly 
thought  of  everything  in  that  line,  and  spared  not  themselves 
in  providing  it.  All  patriotic  organizations  of  the  city  co- 
operated in  this  feature  especially,  and  contributed  their 
part  in  the  success  of  these  occasions. 

In  acknowledging  his  election  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  May  10,  1928,  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  General  Godwyn  gave  this  expression  of  his 
appreciation: 

“I  thank  you,  comrades,  for  this  manifestation  of  your 
confidence  and  esteem.  I promise  devotion  of  my  best  en- 
deavors to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  great  organization, 
the  most  loyal  organization  throughout  our  whole  republic 
to  the  principles  proclaimed  by  Jefferson  and  maintained  by 
Washington,  principles  so  truly  expressive  and  so  beautifully 
phrased  by  the  immortal  Webster  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic,  ‘A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.’  Such  a government  can  be  perpetuated  only 
when  administered  upon  the  principles  for  which  we  con- 
tended during  four  years  of  supreme  effort,  principles  of 
local  self-government,  constitutional  law,  racial  identity, 
and  a white  republic.  The  science  of  biology,  confirmed  by 
impressive  object  lessons  around  us,  teaches  that  an  orderly 
government  can  be  maintained  only  by  the  code  of  the  white 
man.  The  army  of  our  Revolutionary  ancestors  was  never 
weakened  by  a negro  soldier  nor  foreign  hireling.  The  same 
was  true  of  cur  Confederate  army. 

“My  comrades,  we  are  the  rear  guard  of  our  unsurpassed 
army,  all  now  facing  the  twilight.  If  there  be  any  discord  in 
our  ranks,  I plead  with  you  by  the  memory  of  our  common 
sacrifice,  I appeal  to  you  by  the  memory  of  our  sacred  dead, 
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to  discard  all  disharmony  by  fraternal  counsel  and  by  loving 
compromise,  so  that,  as  we  cross  over  the  river,  we  may  be 
greeted  by  our  advanced  comrades  as  worthy  brothers,  who 
have  been  courageous,  faithful,  and  constant. 

“I  thank  you,  my  dear  comrades,  for  the  distinguished 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.” 

Memorial  Hour. 

The  Memorial  Service  was  held  at  the  noon  hour  on  Thurs- 
day, with  the  Confederated  Southern  Memorial  Association 
and  the  Sons  of  Veterans  jointly,  the  chief  features  of  which 
were  the  reading  of  the  Memorial  Poem  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Frazer  Boyle,  Poet  Laureate,  and  the  memorial  tribute  by 
Senator  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  to  those  who  made  up  the 
greatest  army  the  world  has  ever  known.  In  this  he  said: 

“The  most  enduring  monument  to  the  Confederates  are 
the  institutions  they  erected,  institutions  which  promote  en- 
lightenment, progress,  and  peace.  The  monuments  which 
loving  hands  have  erected  to  the  Confederate  dead  represent 
the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  the  Southern  soldier  and  are 
suggestive  of  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  Southern  women. 

Who  is  not  inspired  to  nobler  living  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  gallant  men  in  gray  who  await  the  great 
reveille?  But  a few  more  years  and  the  last  Confederate 
soldier  will  have  gone  to  his  reward.  Let  us  do  our  duty  and 
make  the  last  days  of  those  who  linger  with  us  their  best  and 
happiest  days.” 

A long  list  of  comrades  who  have  passed  over  the  river  of 
death  during  the  past  year  was  reported,  and  among  them  the 
last  general  officer  of  the  Confederacy,  Brig.  Gen.  Felix 
Robertson,  of  Texas.  Others  high  in  the  U.  C.  V.  organiza- 
tion were  Past  Commander  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V.,  and  Honorary 
Commander,  C.  Irvine  Walker,  of  South  Carolina;  Gen. 
Edgar  D.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  commanding  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  Department;  Gen.  W.  M.  Wroten,  com- 
manding the  Mississippi  Division;  and  many  others  holding 
official  position  in  the  organization  were  in  the  list,  with  a 
large  loss  in  the  membership,  making  a total  of  some  seven 
hundred  and  forty-one  lost  from  the  thin  ranks  of  gray. 

In  Memoriam. 

Sing  low,  O voices  singing  in  the  silence, 

Breathe  low,  O!  prayer  of  faith,  upon  the  sod, 

For  we  are  calling,  calling  in  our  sadness 
Dear  souls  that  went  to  God. 

We  know  it,  for  the  bruised  feet  of  the  Master 
Went  all  the  weary  paths  that  thread  life’s  day, 

And  then,  beyond  its  bitter  cross  and  anguish, 

Came  back  to  show  the  way. 

We  know  they  answer  from  the  realms  celestial, 

Where  all  the  Father’s  many  mansions  lie, 

For  Christ’s  dear  love  went  all  along  before  them, 

And  his  dear  hand  was  nigh. 

God  keep  therti  ours — their  love,  their  faith,  their  beauty, 
Our  yearning  hands  cling  to  the  garments’  hem — 
Those  garments  empty  in  the  resurrection — 

But  we  can  go  to  them. — Virginia  Frazer^Boyle. 

A sad  note  was  injected  into  the  gayety  of  this  reunion  by 
the  accident  which  caused  the  death  of  Gen.  Zach  Wardlaw, 
of  Utica,  Miss.,  commanding  the  first  Brigade,  Mississippi 
Division,  U.  C.  V.  Falling  down  several  steps  of  the  marble 
stairway  at  the  Hotel  Marion,  official  headquarters,  the  in- 
juries sustained  caused  his  death  two  hours  later. 
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Memorials  Unveiled. 

An  interesting  event  of  this  reunion  was  the  dedication  of 
two  bowlders  on  the  grounds  of  the  Old  State  House,  now  the 
War  Memorial  Building,  these  bowlders  having  been  erected 
by  the  Robert  C.  Newton  Camp,  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans of  Little  Rock,  to  the  memory  of  Gens.  T.  J.  Churchill, 
of  Arkansas,  and  W.  R.  Scurry,  of  Texas.  They  were  un- 
veiled under  the  auspices  of  the  T.  J.  Churchill  and  Memo- 
rial Chapters,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Little  Rock,  and  members  of  the 
Margaret  Rose  Chapter,  Children  of  the  Confederacy,  par- 
ticipated in  the  exercises  and  drew  the  veils,  the  girls  dressed 
in  costumes  of  the  sixties  and  the  boys  in  Confederate 
uniforms.  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hankins,  a daughter  of  General 
Churchill,  living  in  Little  Rock,  had  served  as  President  of 
the  Churchill  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  and  is  now  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  Arkansas  Division  and  Regent  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Room  in  the  Confederate  Museum  in  Richmond,  Va.  She 
responded  to  the  presentation  of  the  bowlder.  General 
Churchill  served  in  the  War  with  Mexico  as  well  as  the  War 
between  the  States.  Though  born  in  Kentucky,  his  life  was 
identified  with  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  which  State  he  went 
in  1848  and  located  in  Little  Rock. 

The  other  memorial  was  to  Gen.  William  R.  Scurry,  of 
Texas,  who  lost  his  life  on  Arkansas  soil,  having  been  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Jenkins  Ferry.  His  son,  Judge  Edgar  Scurry, 
of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  Past  Commander  in  Chief,  S.  C.  V., 
was  present  and  responded  to  the  presentation  of  the  bowlder. 

Distinguished  Visitors. 

Some  of  the  distinguished  attendants  on  this  reunion  who 
were  introduced  to  the  convention  were:  Mrs.  M.  M.  Han- 
kins, daughter  of  Gen.  T.  J.  Churchill;  Miss  Annie  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler;  Miss  Anna  Jackson  Preston, 
great-grand-daughter  of  Stonewall  Jackson  and  Sponsor  for 
the  South  at  this  reunion;  Miss  Robine  Webb,  great-grand- 
daughter of  President  Davis  and  Sponsor  for  the  Mis- 
sissippi Division  U.  C.  V.;  Mrs.  Anne  Dowling  Robertson, 
daughter  of  Dick  Dowling,  hero  of  the  battle  of  Sabine  Pass; 
Mrs.  Senora  Dodd  Booth,  a sister  of  David  Owen  Dodd,  the 
boy  hero  of  Arkansas. 

The  presence  of  the  Marine  Band  was  a special  feature  of 
this  reunion,  and  its  music  was  greatly  enjoyed  at  the  con- 
vention opening,  at  the  headquarters  hotel  in  the  evenings, 
at  the  balls,  its  special  open-air  concerts,  and  in  the  parade. 
Resolutions  in  appreciation  of  its  presence  were  passed  by 
the  convention  and  sent  to  Captain  Branson,  its  leader,  and 
to  President  Coolidge  for  the  special  dispensation  which  sent 
the  band  to  Little  Rock. 

Many  Milestones  Passed. 

A number  of  veterans  of  great  age  were  present  at  this  re- 
mion,  the  prize  in  the  age  contest  going  to  T.  M.  Mayo,  107 
years  old,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  now  eighty-two. 
Both  are  inmates  of  the  Confederate  Home  at  Austin,  Tex. 
The  elder  Mayo  was  born  July  10,  1821,  and  is  the  father  of 
nine  children,  seven  of  them  still  living. 

W.  L.  Carter  and  wife,  of  Arkansas,  he  eighty-seven  and 
she  eighty-three,  were  present;  they  will  celebrate  their 
sixty-third  anniversary  next  November.  He  is  a native  of 
Mississippi  and  she  was  born  in  Alabama,  both  going  to 
Arkansas  as  small  children,  and  he  served  with  the  12th 
Arkansas  Infantry.  Of  their  nine  children,  there  are  five 
sons  and  a daughter  now  living. 

That  “there’s  life  in  the  old  land  yet”  was  emphasized  by 
the  high  spirits  and  activity  of  these  men  of  the  sixties. 
Comrade  W.  W.  Hunt,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  and  Sherrill,  Ark., 


now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  was  much  in  evidence  at  the  balls 
and  trod  the  light  fantastic  to  late  hours.  There  were  many 
in  the  late  eighties  who  are  still  young  in  spirit,  and  some  of 
them  confident  that  they  will  pass  the  century  mark.  Truly, 
they  are  representatives  of  a great  manhood,  and  we  shall 
not  see  their  like  again. 

Picturesque  figures  in  the  great  crowd  were  the  old  negroes 
of  the  past  generation,  some  dressed  in  gray  and  well  decorated 
with  badges  of  all  kinds,  and  all  proud  to  have  had  a part  in 
those  days  of  the  sixties.  Some  of  them  were  contentedly 
following  “Old  Marster”  about  as  in  the  days  of  old,  and 
“ Marster”  was  just  as  attentive  to  their  wants  as  to  his  own. 
All  were  well  taken  care  of  and  shared  in  the  entertainment 
provided  and  were  given  a place  in  the  parade.  Their  de- 
votion to  their  “white  folks”  even  at  this  late  day  is  evidence 
of  the  good  which  was  theirs  under  an  evil  institution. 


THE  GRAND  REVIEW. 

“There’s  to  be  a grand  review,  boys,  so  see  that  your  arms  are 
right; 

Marse  Bob  will  forgive  a shabby  coat,  but  never  a shabby 
fight; 

And  though  to-day  we’re  playing  and  it’s  nothing  but  review, 
Who  knows  but  to-morrow  morning  we’ll  have  real  work  to  do? 
So  look  to  your  cartridge  boxes,  and  see  that  your  guns  are 
clean — 

Your  knapsacks  all  in  order  and  bayonets  fit  to  be  seen. 

Don’t  mind  if  your  coats  are  tattered — so  are  your  battle 
flags,  too — 

For  many  a hard  campaign  Marse  Bob  has  carried  us  through. 
So  brush  up  your  old  gray  jackets,  and  do  the  best  you  can. 
For  he  looks  behind  the  uniform  and  sees  the  real  man.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  chaplain,  softly,  “and,  men,  God  holds  a 
review, 

Through  me,  every  Sunday  morning,  and  this  is  what  you 
must  do: 

Prepare  your  souls  for  inspection,  and  see  that  your  hearts  are 
right, 

And  that  every  man  among  you  is  armed  against  sin  to  fight, 
Remember  your  daily  actions  are  the  uniforms  you  wear, 

And  God  will  pardon  the  tatters  if  the  love  of  Christ  is  there; 
And  though  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  your  outward  man  may 
be  right, 

Without  the  love  of  the  Saviour  you  never  can  win  the  fight. 
So  brush  up  your  uniforms  well,  and  do  the  best  you  can, 

And,  remember,  behind  the  soldier  God  looks  at  the  heart  of 
the  man.” 

'Twas  thus  a word  in  season  the  chaplain  spoke  to  them  then, 
And  it  fell  not  by  the  wayside,  but  into  the  hearts  of  the  men; 
And  when  they  stood  for  inspection  before  the  Grand  Review, 
He  in  his  dress  of  office  stood  with  the  regiment,  too; 

And  he  said:  “Although  I honor  my  coat  of  Confederate  gray 
I come  in  full-dress  uniform,  a priest  of  the  Church  to-day, 
And  this  is  my  battle  flag  that  before  my  men  I bear." 

And  then  as  he  spoke  he  showed  them  the  “Book  of  Common 
Prayer.” 

And  when  in  these  regimentals  beside  his  men  he  trod, 
General  Lee  uncovered  his  head  “to  the  Church  of  the  Living 
God.”  —Mary  Bayard  Clark. 

[The  chaplain  referred  to  in  this  poem  was  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  George  Patterson,  long  beloved  rector  of  St.  John’s 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.] 
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THE  BONNIE  BLUE  FLAG. 

BY  HENRY  WINTER  HARPER,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!  for  Southern  rights,  Hurrah. 

Hurrah  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a Single  Star.” 

This  is  the  chorus  of  the  first  song  in  praise  of  the  first 
flag  unfurled  of  the  new-born  nation — the  Confederate  States 
of  America — the  storm-cradled  nation  that  fell — fell  only 
for  the  want  of  men  and  means  to  wage  its  war  against  the 
vast  armies  with  unlimited  means  and  engines  of  war  that 
invaded  and  crushed  it. 

History  tells  of  many  nations  in  ages  past  which,  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  self-government,  have  arisen  and 
flourished  and  fallen,  leaving  songs  and  heroes  whose  memory 
must  forever  live. 

The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  is  the  song  of  a nation  that  is  dead, 
the  memory  of  which  must  be  kept  forever  green. 

The  song  was  partly  composed  at  Raymond,  Miss.,  the 
native  town  of  the  one  who  writes  these  lines.  The  first 
Manzas  were  written  and  first  sung  at  Jackson,  the  State 
capital,  where  I afterwards  resided  for  many  years.  The 
incident  which  inspired  the  song  was  the  withdrawal  of  the 
State  from  the  Union,  a very  momentous  occasion  in  which 
all  Mississippians  entered  with  heart,  soul,  and  body,  and 
the  same  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  cause  as  their  forefathers 
had  when  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  British  oppression.  And 
there  are  yet  many  who  are  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

The  secession  convention,  which  met  in  the  old  capitol 
building  on  the  7th  of  January,  1861,  on  the  9th  passed  the 
ordinance  of  secession.  South  Carolina  had  seceded  on  De- 
cember 20,  1860,  and  it  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  Mis- 
sissippi would  follow.  There  was  great  rejoicing  when  the 
die  was  cast. 

In  anticipation  of  the  convention’s  act,  a blue  flag  with  a 
single  star  had  been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  was 
passed  up  to  the  presiding  officer,  who  waved  it  on  high  with 
the  exclamation,  “The  Bonnie  Blue,”  which  was  followed  by 
a shout  from  the  delegates  and  citizens  in  the  audience  of 
“Hurrah!  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag!” 

In  the  audience  sat  Harry  McCarthy,  a traveling  showman, 
who  was  conductiyg  an  entertainment  in  the  town.  Inspired 
by  the  thrilling  incident,  he  applied  himself  at  once  to  com- 
posing the  song,  the  first  stanzas  being  as  follows: 

“We  are  a band  of  brothers,  native  to  the  soil, 

Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained  by  honest  toil. 

And  when  our  rights  were  threatened,  the  cry  rose  near  and 
far, 

Hurrah!  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a single  star! 

As  long  as  the  old  Union  was  faithful  to  her  trust, 

Like  friends  and  like  brothers  kind  were  we  and  just. 

But  now  when  Northern  treachery  attempts  our  rights  to  mar, 
We  hoist  on  high  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a Single 
Star.” 

I have  known  several  persons  who  were  present  at  the  con- 
vention and  who  saw  the  manuscript  of  the  lines  before  they 
were  sung.  One  gentlemen,  with  whom  I was  closely  as- 
sociated, related  to  me  that  he  had  been  requested  by  Harry 
McCarthy  to  express  what  he  thought  of  the  song,  and  then 
he  told  him  that  he  could  see  no  merit  in  it.  Being  set  to 
music,  and  sung  on  the  stage  to  a large  audience,  it  proved  a 
thrilling  song  which  brought  great  applause.  Next  day  it 
was  on  the  lips  of  every  one. 


Completing  his  engagement  at  Jackson,  Harry  McCarthy 
went  with  his  show  to  Raymond,  which  is  the  county  seat  of 
Hinds.  In  the  meantime,  other  States  having  seceded,  new 
stanzas  were  added  to  the  song  while  there  as  follows: 

“First  South  Carolina  nobly  made  the  stand, 

Then  came  Alabama,  who  took  her  by  the  hand; 

Next  quickly,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Florida 
All  raised  on  high  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a single 
star. 

Ye  men  of  valor,  gather  round  the  Banner  of  the  Right, 
Texas  and  Louisiana  join  in  the  fight. 

Davis,  our  beloved  President,  and  Stevens,  statesman  rare, 
Now  rally  round  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a single 
star. 

And  here’s  to  brave  Virginia,  the  Old  Dominion  State, 

With  the  young  Confederacy  at  length  has  linked  her  fate. 
Impelled  by  her  example,  now  other  States  prepare, 

To  hoist  on  high  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a single 
star. 

Then  here’s  to  our  Confederacy,  strong  are  we  and  brave, 
Like  patriots  of  old  we’d  fight  our  heritage  to  save. 

And  rather  than  submit  to  shame,  to  die  we  would  prefer 
So  cheer  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  a Single  Star 

Then  cheer,  boys,  cheer,  raise  the  joyous  shout, 

For  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  now  have  both  gone  out. 
And  let  another  rousing  cheer  for  Tennessee  be  given, 

The  single  star  of  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  has  grown  to  be 
eleven.” 

In  some  way  the  verses  were  made  to  show  Alabama  as 
being  the  second  State  to  secede,  which  is  a mistake,  Missis- 
sippi being  the  second. 

I have  heard  my  father,  who  was  then  publisher  of  the 
Hinds  County  Gazette  at  Raymond,  and  other  old  citizens 
often  speak  of  hearing  the  song  when  first  sung. 

The  song  soon  became  very  popular,  being  on  the  lips  of 
the  boys  as  they  were  drilling  for  service,  and  then  in  battle 
as  they  charged  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  until  at  last  it  was 
recognized  as  a national  hymn;  and  it  yet  keeps  alive  in  many 
Southern  hearts  the  memory  of  a nation  dead  and  gone. 

The  most  thrilling  of  the  songs  of  the  South,  a song  never 
heard  without  applause  is  Dixie.  Dixie  was  not  composed  in 
the  South,  however,  nor  does  its  sentiment  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  Southern  cause  It  was  first  heard  by  South- 
ern soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Manassas,  where  it  was  played 
by  the  band  of  the  Northern  soldiers  It  was  taken  up  by  the 
Southerners,  and  soon  became  the  most  thrilling  song  of  the 
nation. 

Little  is  known  of  Harry  McCarthy,  who  composed  the 
Bonnie  Blue  Flag,  whence  he  came,  or  whither  he  went. 
Though  lost  in  obscurity  himself,  the  song  that  he  left  us  can 
never  die. 


Lost. — The  loss  of  a diamond  pin  during  the  reunion  in 
Little  Rock,  by  one  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
attendance,  has  been  reported  to  the  Veteran  in  the  hope  of 
getting  in  communication  with  the  finder.  The  pin  was  a 
platinum  bar  set  with  diamonds,  and  the  bar  is  slightly 
bent  underneath.  The  loss  occurred  at  the  Hotel  Marion. 
A reward  is  offered.  Communicate  with  the  Veteran, 
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GUNSTON  HALL— FAMOUS  ESTATE  OF  GEORGE 
MASON. 

BY  MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  LYNE,  HONORARY  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
U.  D.  C.  CHAPTER,  ORANGE,  VA. 

There  are  some  counties  in  Y'irginia  which  may  literally 
be  called  Holy  Ground — such  as  Westmoreland  and  Fairfax, 
for  more  famous  men  have  been  associated  with  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  which  borders  these  counties,  than  any  other 
section  of  Virginia.  Westmoreland  is  the  birthplace  of 
Washington,  Monroe,  and  Robert  E.  Lee;  while  Fairfax  is 
the  burial  place  of  Washington  and  that  eminent  statesman, 
George  Mason,  of  “Gunston  Hall,"  the  brightest  mind  in  the 
Virginia  colony,  though  his  fame  has  been  overshadowed  by 
others  far  less  intellectual;  for  not  only  was  Mason  ex- 
tremely modest,  but  the  wife  of  his  youth  died  and  left  hint 
a house  full  of  children  whom  he  felt  it  was  his  great  re- 
sponsibility to  rear.  His  marriage  to  Anne  Eilbeck,  in  1750, 
is  recorded  by  him  in  the  family  Bible,  stating  that  Rev. 
John  Moncure,  of  Aquia  Church  and  Overwharton  Parish, 
was  the  officiating  minister.  This  circumstance  is  of  interest, 
for  Parson  Moncure,  who  now  sleeps  beneath  the  chancel  of 
the  famous  old  Aquia  Church  (which  antedated  Pohick 
Church)  where  his  memorial  slab  is  inscribed,  “Sacred  to 
the  Race  of  the  House  of  Moncure”  left  George  Mason,  of 
Gunston  (his  wife’s  first  cousin),  as  guardian  of  his  daughter, 
Jean.  Under  such  guidance,  Jean  Moncure  became  the  first 
literary  woman  in  Virginia.  She  wrote  a chaplet  of  verses, 
and  married  General  Wood,  of  the  American  Revolution, 
who  later  was  governor  of  Virginia  during  the  famous  trial 
of  Aaron  Burr.  Wood  was  also  the  first  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  an  organization  composed  of  officers 
of  the  Continental  line  who  served  four  years.  Mrs.  Jean 
Moncure  Wood’s  husband  was  the  founder  of  Winchester, 


Va.,  and  her  home  there,  “Glen  Burnie,’’  shows  by  its  name 
her  true  tone  of  all  things  Scotch.  When  her  husband  was 
governor,  the  executive  mansion  had  not  been  built  on  the 
Capitol  Square  at  Richmond,  so  the  Woods  lived  at  Chelsea 
Hill,  near  the  town,  and  there  Jean  Moncure  Wood  planted 
her  boxwood,  for  she  liked  to  garden ; and  her  home  was  unique 
in  that  the  mantel  pieces  were  all  in  the  corners  of  the  room, 
a style  she  copied  from  her  own  loved  Clermont,  in  Stafford,, 
where  George  Mason,  of  Gunston,  often  visited. 

Parson  Moncure  and  Mason  were  both  advocates  for  the 
colony  obtaining  independence  as  a British  possession. 

Moncure’s  brother-in-law,  Governor  Stone,  of  Maryland, 
however,  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  known  that  Thomas  Jefferson  drew  on  Ma- 
son’s ideas,  largely  from  his  Bill  of  Rights,  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  He  stopped  by  Gunston  Hall  on  his 
way  to  Philadelphia,  for  no  man  knew  more  politics  than 
Mason,  who  contributed  some  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments ever  written  to  the  political  literature  of  the  United 
States.  Jefferson’s  room  at  Gunston  is  still  shown  to  visitors, 
for  here  the  great  Democrat  drafted  a rough  copy  of  the  Decla- 
ration after  having  spent  hours  in  discussion  with  Mason,  for 
Mason  framed  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  and  used  his  pen 
all  his  life  for  the  freedom  of  the  colonists.  Three  of  his  sons 
served  in  the  American  Revolution,  and,  as  a member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  during  the  winning  of  Independence,. 
Mason  was  ever  watchful  for  justice,  and  maintained  always 
the  rights  of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  There  is  a statue 
of  him  in  the  capital  of  Virginia,  with  his  Bill  of  Rights 
clasped  firmly  in  his  hand,  one  of  the  most  imposing  figures 
around  the  equestrian  figure  of  Washington,  by  Crawford; 
while  the  men  he  knew  so  well,  and  whom  he  influenced,  com- 
plete the  circle — Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jefferson, 
Marshall,  and  Lewis — a coterie  of  the  giants,  but  none  sur- 
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GEORGE  MASON  WRITING  THE  “BILL  OF  RIGHTS”  IN  THE  FAMOUS  STUDY  AT  GUNSTON  HALL.  (FROM  THE  MURAL  PAINTING 

IN  THE  GEORGE  MASON  HOTEL,  ALEXANDRIA,  VA.) 


passed  Mason  in  mentality  or  left  a more  lasting  impress  on 
the  weal  of  America.  George  Washington  was  his  intimate 
friend  and  also  close  neighbor,  and  they  exchanged  courtesies, 
like  slips  of  roses,  jessamine,  and  grapes  from  plantings  from 
abroad. 

Both  Clermont,  the  Moncure  home  in  Stafford,  and  Gun- 
ston  Hall  were  built  of  bricks  brought  from  Scotland.  Now 
the  Clermont  and  Gunston  estates  have  passed  out  of  the 
control  of  the  family,  but  their  impress  as  owners  will  linger 
forever,  for  those  who  like  to  wander  down  the  aisles  of  time 
and  vision  these  master  intellects,  these  men  who  entertained 
LaFayette  and  Steuben.  Moncure,  being  a dominie  of  the 
Established  Church,  was  very  much  of  a Tory;  and  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Washington,  often  drove  over  in  her  gig  to  Aquia 
Church,  where  she,  too,  prayed,  “God  save  the  king!” 
Hence,  his  pen  took  to  theology  and  he  wrote  a book  in 
Latin  on  “Deism”  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  who  officiated  at  his  consecration.  But  Mason’s 
mind  was  of  the  political  type,  and,  from  the  time  he  was  in 
his  teens  till  death  occurred  at  Gunston  Hall  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  he  was  fighting  the  slave  trade  in  Vrginia,  and 
fighting  tyranny  everywhere,  using  always  the  pen  and  not 
the  sword. 

The  father  of  George  Mason  of  Gunston  Hall  was  a fol- 
lower of  the  Stuarts,  like  all  true  Virginians,  for  his  ancestry 
came  to  the  colony  in  the  days  of  Cromwell;  so  that  inborn 
in  him  was  that  sentiment  which  made  him  an  English  gentle- 
man set  down  on  the  Potomac  River.  He  sent  back  to  the 
mother  country  and  imported  convicts  to  build  his  home, 
over  which  they  labored  for  three  years  in  perfecting  the 
beautiful  result  that  Gunston  Hall  shows  to-day,  though  it  is 
cozy  rather  than  massive,  and  but  one  story  and  a half  high. 
Convicts  were  not  always  criminals  as  the  term  might  be 
construed,  for  often  it  was  debt  that  sent  them  to  prison,  or 
political  offenses;  for  the  government  changed  hands  from 
monarchy  to  protectorate,  then  again  became  regal.  So 
these  workers  whom  Mason  imported  were  far  from  being 
jailbirds,  but  more  like  skilled  artisans,  seeking  opportunity 
in  a new  land.  Their  carving  of  woodwork  betakes  the 


Chinese-Chippendale  style,  and  shows  great  delicacy  of 
tracery. 

At  Gunston  Hall  the  pineapple,  that  emblem  of  hospitality, 
is  seen  in  many  places  on  the  pediments  and  over  the  stair- 
way; while  a most  attractive  and  novel  staircase,  trimmed 
with  mahogany  balustrade,  leads  to  the  rooms  above,  all  of 
which  have  dormer  windows.  The  house  is  panelled  in 
yellow  pine  that  age  has  softened  to  a delicious  tint.  The 
house  has  four  large  chimneys,  and  its  brick  work  is  relieved 
by  sandstone  quoins  from  Aquia  quarries.  There  is  also  a 
bird  fountain  in  the  garden  of  this  same  material,  which  came 
from  a discarded  column  that  was  once  a part  of  the  United 
States  Treasury,  for  Gunston  Hall  is  not  far  from  Washington, 
D.  C. — about  eighteen  miles;  while  it  is  only  four  miles  from 
Mount  Vernon. 

As  Mason  built  his  home,  he  planted  trees  from  cherry 
stones  that  grew  into  a beautiful  avenue  of  uniform  size; 
but  only  a few  of  these  old  blackheart  cherries  now  remain, 
though  there  are  still  many  shrubs  that  doubtless  the  master 
builder  had  imported  from  abroad. 

Every  reason  leads  one  to  believe  that  George  Mason  gave 
the  boxwood  to  Mount  Vernon  which  Washington  arranged 
after  Masonic  design  in  the  garden  there.  General  Washing- 
ton also  sent  Mason  Guelder  roses  and  yellow  jessamine, 
and  it  is  known  that  often  he  came  in  his  barge  to  visit 
Gunston  Hall,  for  the  Potomac  was  ever  a ready  avenue  for 
intercourse.  Some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  George  Mason,  as 
well  as  the  fertility  and  size  of  his  domain,  may  be  gained 
when  it  is  told  that  he  would  ship  from  his  own  wharf  as 
much  as  twenty-three  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  a season. 
The  property  in  its  original  lines,  was  five  thousand  acres. 

Modeled  like  English  estates,  at  Gunston  Hall  there  was  a 
flower  garden,  a pleasurance,  a deer  park,  a bowling  green, 
and  a vegetable  garden,  shielded  by  a lovely  row  of  white  and 
lavender  lilac.  The  bowling  green  was  inclosed  with  pleached 
fruit  trees;  and  the  paths  everywhere  were  bordered  by  daf- 
fodils and  crocus,  hyacinth  and  lavendar.  Overlooking  the 
wide  Potomac,  far  across  to  the  Maryland  Hills,  the  scenery 
is  peaceful  rather  than  sublime;  a homy  atmosphere,  where 
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wisteria  twined  as  a cover  to  the  summer  house,  that  forms  a 
kind  of  pergola  from  which  a path  leads  down  through  the 
deer  park  to  the  boat  landing.  There  are  many  flowering 
shrubs  about  this  old  home,  many  handsome  trees,  and  the 
present  owners  keep  the  garden  beautiful  with  a rotation  of 
bloom  that  comes  with  the  first  touch  of  gentle  spring,  when 
the  Japanese  cherries  bloom  along  the  Potomac,  and  tempt 
tourists  to  visit  Gunston  Hall — pioneering  into  the  past. 
Here,  like  a market  of  an  Eastern  merchant  displaying  his 
wares,  are  brightest  blooms,  and  in  great  profusion  hya- 
cinths, jonquils,  delphinium,  foxglove,  verbenas,  rose  gera- 
niums, and  lemon  verbena;  while,  with  autumn’s  touch  on  the 
maple  and  gum,  there  appear  chrysanthemums  in  plenty  and 
trailers  of  red  Virginia  creeper  which  seem  like  a toast  of 
memory’s  wine  to  the  ghosts  of  the  yesteryear  w'ho  once 
walked  these  pathways — little  Jean  Moncure,  the  bonnie 
Scotch  lass;  the  romping  Mason  children,  nine  in  all;  and 
the  lovers,  George  Mason  and  Anne,  his  wife,  who  were 
sweethearts  to  the  end. 


ILIUM  IN  FLAMES. 

BY  CHAPMAN  J.  MILLING,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

(Continued  from  May  Number) 

The  remaining  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Federal  army 
before  continuing  its  march  of  conquest  was  taken  up  in 
destroying  those  public  buildings  which  were  either  owmed  by 
the  Confederate  government  or  were  operated  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  it  support.  This  was  an  act  justified  under  the 
customs  of  civilized  warfare,  naturally  expected.  This  task 
was  undertaken  largely  by  the  engineers,  and  a very  excellent 
account  may  be  read  in  the  reports  of  General  Poe  and  others. 
The  arsenal,  the  railroad  shops,  the  gun  factories,  and  the  gas 
works  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  railroad  engines  rendered 
useless.  Railroad  tracks  were  torn  up,  and  the  rails  twisted. 
In  an  accidental  explosion,  while  destroying  Confederate 
munitions,  one  officer  and  a number  of  men  were  killed. 

The  problem  of  feeding  the  civilian  population,  a weighty 
one  under  existing  circumstances,  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  General  Sherman  by  Mayor  Goodwin  and  Col. 
James  S.  Gibbes.  Sherman  agreed  to  leave  them  sufficient 
cattle  to  supply  their  wants  until  communication  could  be 
established  with  the  surrounding  country.  The  mayor  also 
requested  a sufficient  number  of  muskets  to  control  any  camp 
followers  who  might  enter  Columbia  in  the  wake  of  the  amy. 
With  characteristic  generosity,  they  were  presented  with  five 
hundred  starving  cows,  which  were  too  weak  to  be  driven 
farther  along  the  march,  and  one  hundred  ancient  rifles.  The 
bovines  died  so  rapidly  that  the  authorities  decided  to  slaugh- 
ter them  all  at  once;  which  was  a wise  move,  considering  that 
no  provender  could  be  had  to  feed  them.  The  sinewy  meat 
was  salted  and  distributed  in  small  daily  allowances  to  the 
populace.  The  venerable  firearms  must  have  been  donated 
for  ornamental  use  only,  as  no  ammunition  could  be  found  to 
fit  them. 

During  the  trying  days  that  followed,  the  generosity  of  the 
people  was  wonderful.  Those  who  still  possessed  homes  of- 
fered shelter  to  their  less  fortunate  neighbors,  freely  sharing 
with  them  the  scanty  flour  and  the  cruse  of  oil.  Few  thought 
of  self  or  attempted  to  hoard  provisions.  Ladies  would 
prepare,  at  great  expense,  some  little  delicacy  for  a sick  friend 
or  neighbor.  As  soon  as  the  messenger  was  out  of  sight,  the 
recipient  would  send  the  dish  to  some  one  whom  she  regarded 
as  more  in  need;  she,  in  turn,  would  pass  it  on  to  one  less 
fortunate,  and,  finally,  it  would  go  the  rounds  until  at  last  it 
reached  the  original  donor, 


Even  w’th  the  beef  from  the  five  hundred  lean  k;ne  and  the 
small  allowance  of  meal  which  the  authorities  were  able  to 
give  out,  starvation  stared  the  people  in  the  face.  Many  sub- 
sisted from  day  to  day  on  waste  corn  obtained  from  the  feed 
troughs  of  the  Union  cavalry  horses.  This  they  would  send 
the  children  out  to  secure,  and  often  they  returned  with  a 
small  quantity  of  army  rations  in  addition,  the  gift  of  some 
thoughtful  soldier.  The  corn  would  be  washed  in  water, 
boiled  and  mashed  into  a sort  of  paste,  and  made  into  a 
hoecake  not  unlike  the  tortillas  of  the  Mexican  peons.  Some- 
times, if  lye  could  be  procured,  they  would  remove  the  husk 
and  serve  it  as  “big  hominy.” 

The  negroes  from  the  country  soon  began  to  bring  in  chick- 
ens, guinea  fowls,  eggs,  and  other  produce.  These  they 
readily  traded  in  exchange  for  dresses,  veils,  hats,  or  such 
other  finery  as  anyone  happened  to  have  saved.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  the  negroes  felt  a pressing  need  for 
elaborate  wearing  apparel,  and  the  more  gaudy  the  vestment 
the  better  fared  the  marketer. 

Another  source  of  food  was  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  had  not  been  so  sorely  stricken  by  the  conquest.  The 
city  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  learning  of  Columbia’s  plight,  sent  her 
people  twelve  wagonloads  of  provisions,  generously  con- 
tributing the  wagons  and  draft  animals  as  well  as  the  food. 
People  from  the  parts  of  South  Carolina  which  had  not  been 
overrun  did  what  they  could  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
wretched  community. 

For  three  days  the  Federal  soldiers  remained  in  the  city, 
and  although  there  was  no  recurrence  of  the  wholesale  plunder- 
ing of  February  17,  there  were  numerous  individual  cases  of 
petty  theft.  Watches,  especially,  were  in  demand,  probably 
more  so  by  the  men  who  had  not  been  lucky  enough  to  secure 
prizes  at  first. 

On  Monday,  February  20,  the  army  of  occupation  struck 
its  tents  and  departed,  glad,  doubtless,  to  leave  such  a desolate 
place  and  move  to  fresh  and  pleasant  pastures.  Thus, 
“having  utterly  ruined  Columbia,  the  right  wing  began  its 
march  northward.”1 

It  had  come  as  a swarm  of  locusts,  and,  like  them,  it  left 
emptiness  in  its  track.  Passing  on  into  the  country  beyond 
Columbia,  it  continued  its  devastating  march,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Camden,  Winnsboro,  Cheraw,  and  many  other 
places  in  the  two  Carolinas  were  soon  to  feel  its  consuming 
strength.  A few  last  desperate  stands  were  made  by  the  Con- 
federates, but  Sherman’s  purpose  had  been  virtually  accom- 
plished already,  and  the  vertebral  column  of  the  Confederacy 
was  effectually  broken.  Seeing  the  futility  of  prolonged 
struggle,  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  decided  that  capitulation 
was  more  desirable  than  having  the  country  further  overrun 
and  surrendered  the  last  Confederate  force  of  any  size  near 
Durham,  N.  C.;  on  April  22,  1865. 

Henceforth  Sherman  was  to  be  hailed  as  the  scourge  of  the 
“Rebellion”  and  the  savior  of  the  Union.  Before  the  com- 
pletion of  his  campaign,  Lincoln  wrote  to  him  saying:  “The 
honor  is  all  yours.”  But  apparently  Sherman  reflected  that 
the  story  of  the  flaming  capital  would  not  redound  to  his 
eternal  glory.  He  realized  that  there  might  be  some,  even 
in  the  North,  who  would  not  justify  the  act  for  the  sake  of  a 
conquered  Confederacy.  Therefore,  without  waste  of  time, 
as  was  his  usual  way,  he  expressed,  in  his  first  official  report, 
the  opinion  that  Wade  Hampton  had  burned  Columbia,  “not 
because  of  any  silly  Roman  stoicism,  but  from  folly  and  want 
of  sense.”  2 

1 Sherman,  General  William  T.,  "Memoirs,”  page  288. 

2 "War  of  the  Rebellion,”  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies.  Series  I,  Volume  XLVH,  Part  I,  page  22, 
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This  claim  of  the  victor  naturally  gained  at  first  a wide 
credence,  but  if  few  now  continue  to  accept  this  fiction  of  war 
as  fact,  there  are  many  who  refuse  to  consider  Sherman 
responsible.  And  some,  moreover,  contend  that  he  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  prevent  the  conflagration. 

A history,  however  brief,  of  the  events  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  narrate  would  be  incomplete  were  not  a fractional 
part,  at  least,  of  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  Sherman’s 
guilt  presented.  Two  instances  reveal  his  nature.  An  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  written  by  him  to  General  Grant,  dated 
at  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  26,  1864,  reads  as  follows: 

“I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  Jeff  Davis  is  in  the  condition 
reported  to  you,  and  hope  that  by  this  time  he  is  dead  and 
out  of  the  way.”3 

Of  course,  Jefferson  Davis  was  Sherman’s  enemy,  and  as 
such  his  death  or  capture  would  have  been,  to  Sherman,  a 
military  advantage;  but  the  smallness  of  wishing  the  death 
of  an  honorable  antagonist  who  was  suffering  from  a spell  of 
illness!  Compare  Sherman  s attitude  to  the  noble  and  gen- 
erous tribute  paid  Stonewall  Jackson  by  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac. 

During  the  Carolina  campaign,  and  before  the  occupation 
of  Columbia,  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  the  Confederate  cavalry 
leader,  wrote  to  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
the  latter  to  refrain  from  burning  private  dwellings  along  the 
line  of  march.  Wheeler  offered  not  to  burn  bales  of  cotton  if 
Howard  would  not  burn  homes.  Sherman,  in  a characteristic 
letter  to  Kilpatrick,  his  cavalry  leader,  expresses  his  attitude 
regarding  the  offer. 

“Blackville,  S.  C.,  February  8,  1865. 

‘‘Wheeler  writes  to  General  Howard  offering  not  to  burn 
cotton  if  we  don’t  burn  houses.  I assured  him  that  he  would 
oblige  us  by  burning  cotton,  for  it  saves  us  the  trouble;  that 
we  don  t burn  occupied  houses,  but  if  people  vacate  their 
own  houses,  I don’t  think  they  should  expect  us  to  protect 
them.”4 

As  we  have  seen,  Sherman’s  men  employed  a very  effective 
method  of  rendering  houses  unoccupied,  which  method  evi- 
dently met  with  the  thorough  approval  of  their  commander. 
Sherman  thus  demonstrates  to  us  his  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  private  property  of  noncombatants. 

It  is  an  interesting  study  in  itself  to  trace  General  Sherman’s 
various  explanations  of  the  burning  of  Columbia.  Be  it 
freely  confessed  that  we  cannot  quote  all  of  these,  they  are 
too  numerous  and  too  conflicting.  The  several  which  we  are 
able  to  present  are,  however,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Gen- 
eral was  not  averse  to  varying  the  testimony  to  suit  the  oc- 
casion. When  we  add  to  Sherman’s  own  testimony  that  of 
his  various  officers,  what  a potpourri  of  accounts  we  behold! 

During  the  conflagration,  Sherman  admitted  that  his 
soldiers  were  setting  places  on  fire,  but  attributed  it  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  intoxicated  and,  therefore,  beyond  con- 
trol. He  blamed  the  governor  for  the  disaster,  censuring 
him  for  allowing  whisky  to  remain  within  reach  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  said:  ‘‘It  is  our  men  who  burned  Columbia,  but  it 
:s  your  fault.”  This  explanation  was  made  to  the  Rev.  A. 
Toomer  Porter,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  well  known  in 
the  North.  Why  he  should  have  hit  upon  the  whisky  theory 
is  subject  to  speculation.  No  whisky-soaked  privates  had 
accounted  for  the  burning  of  Barnweli,  Orangeburg,  Lexing- 
ton, and  all  the  other  towns  between  Columbia  and  the 
Savannah  River.  And  as  for  the  soldiers  being  beyond  his 


3 "War  of  the  Rebellion.”  Series  I,  Volume  XLIV,  page  810. 

4 “War  of  Rebellion,"  Serie3  I,  Volume  XLVII,  Part  III,  page  351. 


control,  if  they  were,  it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  they 
responded  to  his  orders  to  stop  the  fire. 

In  his  official  report  of  the  campaign,  Sherman  blames 
Hampton,  insisting  that  he  fired  the  cotton,  which  we  have 
seen  was  not  the  case,  and  charging  him  with  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility. This  accusation  was  disproved  by  Hampton, 
M.  C.  Butler,  and  numerous  civilians. 

Later,  at  a speech  delivered  at  Salem,  111.,  July,  1866, 
Sherman  declared  to  a friendly  audience:  “ We  were  strung 
out  from  Asheville  clear  down  to  Atlanta.  Had  I then  gone 
on  stringing  out  our  forces,  what  danger  would  there  not 
have  been  of  their  attacking  the  little  head  of  the  column  and 
crushing  it.  Therefore , I resolved  in  a moment  to  stop  the  game 
of  guarding  their  cities  and  to  burn  their  cities.” 

Again,  in  his  published  “Memoirs”  (Volume  I,  page  287), 
he  has  the  following  to  say:  “ In  my  official  report  of  this  con- 
flagration, I distinctly  charged  it  to  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  and 
confess  I did  so  pointedly  to  shake  the  faith  of  his  people  in  him, 
for  he  was,  in  my  opinion,  a braggart,  and  professed  to  be  the 
special  champion  of  South  Carolina.” 

These  statements  are  by  no  means  harmonious  when  taken 
together;  but  it  would  appear  that  General  Sherman  must 
finally  have  decided  upon  one  explanation,  and  to  stick 
thereafter  to  it,  as  we  find  him  swinging  back  to  the  whisky 
theory  when  testifying  before  the  “Mixed  Commission  on 
British  and  American  Claims,”  Washington,  D.  C.,  1873. 
In  his  testimony  before  this  commission,  he  alleges  that  the 
fire  was  burning  a day  and  a half  to  two  days  before  his  army 
occupied  Columbia!  The  blame  is  placed  on  whisky,  the 
cotton,  the  wind,  and  the  general  carelessness  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  closing  statements  of  his  testimony  reveal 
the  personality  of  the  man. 

Question.  “You  have,  therefore,  a warm  personal  interest 
in  the  question?  ” 

Answer,  “I  have.” 

Question.  “And  in  vindicating  yourself  and  the  United 
States  forces  under  you  from  the  charges  which  have  been, 
and  which  you  knew  would  be,  brought  against  you?” 

Answer.  “If  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  burn  Columbia', 
I would  have  burned  it  with  no  more  feeling  than  I would  a 
common  prairie  dog  village;  but  I did  not  do  it,  and,  therefore, 
want  the  truth  to  be  manifest;  that  is  the  interest  I have  in  it. 
It  is  not  a question  of  houses  or  property  or  anything  of  the 
kind.” 

A Northern  writer  of  repute  seems  to  have  observed  this 
tendency  of  General  Sherman’s  to  wander  aside  from  the 
path  of  verity.  Whitelaw  Reid,  sometime  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  and  later  ambassador  to  England,  calls  the 
burning  of  Columbia  “the  most  monstrous  barbarity  of  the 
barbarous  march,”  contending  that  “though  Sherman  did  not 
know  anything  of  the  purpose  to  burn  the  city,  which  had 
been  talked  freely  among  the  soldiers  during  the  afternoon, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  knew  well  enough  who  did  it, 
that  he  never  rebuked  it,  and  made  no  effort  to  punish  it; 
except  that  he  sought,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  enemy  him- 
self had  burned  his  own  city,  not  with  malicious  intent,  but 
from  folly  and  want  of  sense.”5 

Having  compared  General  Sherman’s  statements  with  each 
other,  let  us  now  see  what  his  officers  have  to  say  about  the 
fire — their  theories  as  to  its  origin  and  the  impression  it 
made  upon  them. 

Gen.  Orlando  H.  Poe,  Chief  Engineer,  attributes  the  fire 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Federal  army,  but  claims  that  the  burn- 

6 Reid.  Whitelaw  "Ohio  in  the  War." 
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ing  cotton  excited  them.  He  says:  “The  burning  cotton, 
fired  by  retreating  Rebels,  and  the  presence  of  a large  num- 
ber of  escaped  prisoners,  excited  the  intoxicated  soldiers  to 
the  first  acts  of  violence,  after  which  they  could  not  be 
restrained. 

“One  thing  is  certain,  the  burning  houses,  lighting  up  the 
faces  of  shrieking  women,  terrified  children,  and  frantic, 
raving  and  drunken  men,  formed  a scene  which  no  man  of  the 
slightest  sensibility  wants  to  witness  a second  time.”6 

Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  commander  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps,  the  corps  which  “always  did  up  their  work  pretty 
well,”  says:  “The  scenes  in  Columbia  that  night  were  terrible. 
Some  fiend  first  applied  the  torch,  and  the  wild  flames  leaped 
from  house  to  house  and  street  to  street  until  the  lower,  and 
business,  part  of  the  city  was  wrapped  in  flames.  Frightened 
citizens  rushed  in  every  direction,  and  the  reeling  incendiaries 
dashed,  torch  in  hand,  from  street  to  street,  spreading  dismay 
wherever  they  went!'”7 

Gen.  W.  B.  Woods  claimed  that  the  negroes  fired  Columbia, 
a unique  and  ingenious  hypothesis  which  he  claims  is  well 
established.8 

General  Hazen,  whose  command  did  patrol  duty  when  it 
was  decided  to  stop  the  fire,  reports  that  “February  18,  the 
Third  Brigade  was  sent  through  the  city  at  3 a.m.,  to  clear 
the  city  and  prevent  further  destruction  of  property.”9 

About  the  time  specified  in  the  above  report,  Sherman 
evidently  decided  that  strong  measures  must  be  used  or  the 
men  really  might  get  beyond  control;  for  we  find  Gen.  John 
M.  Oliver  sent  out  to  suppress  riot.  Gen.  C.  R.  Woods  was 
ordered  by  the  corps  commander  to  assist  in  the  task.  He 
detailed  Gen.  W.  B.  Woods  for  the  purpose,  he  says,  “to 
arrest  the  countless  villians  of  every  command  who  were  roam- 
ing the  streets.”10 

These  officers  promptly  put  a stop  to  the  proceedings,  as 
they,  besides  the  citizens  of  Columbia,  testified.  If  they  were 
able  to  stop  it  then,  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  have 
stopped  it  earlier  in  the  night,  and  indeed  how  simple  to  have 
prevented  it.  Is  not  the  fact  that  they  were  not  sent  out 
until  3 a.m.  additional  proof  that  the  commander  of  the  army 
had  no  intention  to  stop  the  fire  until  he  thought  Columbia 
had  been  sufficiently  punished  for  her  part  in  the  “rebel- 
lion”? 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  before  the  war  a clergyman,  seems 
to  have  imbibed  from  General  Sherman  some  of  the  lat- 
ter’s propensity  for  making  the  testimony  suit  the  occasion. 
Officially  he  blames  the  citizens  for  giving  the  soldiers 
liquor.11 

To  Rev.  Peter  Shand,  rector  of  the  despoiled  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church,  he  stated  that  “though  Sherman  did  not  order 
the  burning  of  the  town,  yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  men  had 
taken  up  the  idea  that  if  they  destroyed  the  capital  of  South 
Carolina,  it  would  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  General  Sher- 
man. 

In  a conversation  with  General  Hampton  a year  later,  he 
laid  the  blame  on  the  Federal  army.  The  occasion  was  a visit 
of  General  Howard  to  Columbia  in  1866.  He  was  seated  in 
the  Governor’s  office  in  the  State  House,  in  the  company  of 
Governor  Orr  and  Col.  James  S.  Gibbes.  Seeing  General 

6“War  of  the  Rebellion,”  Series  I,  Volume  XLVn,  Part  I,  page  170. 

7"War  of  the  Rebellion,”  Series  I,  Volume  XLVII,  Part  I,  page  227. 

8 ‘War  of  the  Rebellion,”  Series  I,  Volume  XLVII,  Part  I,  page  252. 

9”War  of  the  Rebellion,”  Series  I,  Volume  XLVII,  Part  I,  page  272. 

10”War  of  the  Rebellion,  Series  I,  Volume  XLVII,  Part  II,  page  457. 

u"War  of  the  Rebellion,”  Series  I,  Volume  XLVII,  Part  I,  page  198. 


Hampton  passing  on  the  street,  Colonel  Gibbes  called  him  in, 
and  he  joined  the  party.  With  characteristic  directness, 
Hampton  asked  General  Howard:  “General,  who  burned 
Columbia?”  “Why,  General,  of  course,  we  did,”  was 
Howard's  prompt  reply.  He  hastened  to  add,  however,  that 
it  was  done  without  orders.12 

Afterwards,  in  Washington,  before  the  Mixed  Commission, 
he  denied  having  made  this  statement,  though  it  had  been 
spoken  openly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses.  When  he 
was  reminded  of  the  conversation,  he  deposed  that  he  had 
said  that  the  Confederate  troops  burned  Columbia.  This 
effort  to  back  up  his  chief  at  the  expense  of  his  memory  for 
his  original  version  succeeded  only  in  getting  him  into  a 
testimonial  mire;  and  he  was  subsequently  forced  to  admit 
having  said  that  men  excited  by  drink  set  the  fire.  He  finally 
attempted  to  wallow  out  of  the  bog  into  which  his  statements 
had  sunk  him  by  explaining  that  he  had  frequently  stated  that 
some  stragglers,  among  whom  were  soldiers  from  different 
parts  of  the  army,  had  set  fires,  and  that  these  stragglers 
were  under  the  influence  of  drink  at  the  time.  He  denied  that 
these  alleged  stragglers  primarily  started  the  city  to  burning.13 

Before  leaving  the  voluminous  evidence  contained  in  the 
reports  of  the  Federal  officers  in  the  Campaign  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  we  must  examine  one  more  such  record.  It  is  the  ac- 
count of  an  officer  in  the  Fifteenth  Corps;  a quartermaster, 
and  one  who  was  not  interested  in  making  military  history 
more  entertaining  than  accurate.  His  account  of  the  Colum- 
bia conflagration  is  brief,  unadorned,  and  straight  to  the 
point.  It  is  refreshing,  after  reading  all  the  alibis,  excuses, 
and  ingenious  explanations  of  the  deed,  to  come  across  one 
straightforward  account,  the  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  L.  G. 
Fort  to  Maj.  Gen.  M.  C.  Miegs,  Quartermaster  General. 
Says  Colonel  Fort:  “The  corps  began  to  move  from  Beaufort, 
passed  Pocotaligo,  and  then  floundered  on  through  the  mud 
and  water  to  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  which  was  captured,  occupied,  and  burned  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  February.”14 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  “ Report  of  the  Committee 
Appointed  to  Collect  Testimony  in  Relation  to  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  1865.” 
We  have  quoted  freely  from  that  interesting  document.  Have 
ing  given  several  extracts  from  the  testimony  obtained  by  the 
aforesaid  committee,  a more  specific  account  of  the  committee 
itself  must  be  given  if  we  are  to  regard  its  findings  as  authori- 
tative. 

On  April  22,  1867,  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Columbia 
was  called  to  convene  in  Carolina  Hall.  Hon.  J.  E.  Arthur 
presided.  A committee  was  appointed  to  collect  evidence 
pertaining  to  the  burning  of  the  city  on  the  night  of  February 
17,  1865.  This  committee  consisted  of  the  following  citizens: 
Chairman,  Chancellor  J.  P.  Carroll;  Dr.  John  Fisher,  Dr. 
William  Reynolds,  Hon.  William  F.  DeSaussure,  Hon.  E.  J. 
Arthur,  Dr.  D.  H.  Trezevant,  Dr.  A.  N.  Talley,  Prof.  W.  J. 
Rivers,  Prof.  John  LeConte,  Col.  J.  T.  Sloan,  and  Col.  L.  D. 
Childs.16 


12Scott,  E.  J.  “Account  of  the  Burning  of  Columbia.” 

13Testimony  heard  before  Mixed  Commission  on  British  and  American  Claims, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  187 3. 

14“War  of  the  Rebellion,”  Series  III;  Volume  V;  page  406. 

loThe  gentlemen  constituting  this  committee  were  all  citizens  of  the  highest 
standing  in  the  community,  both  social  and  professional.  At  least  one  of  the 
members,  Prof.  John  LeConte,  was  a man  of  international  reputation  in  the 
realms  of  science  and  education.  He  afterwards  became  organizer  and  first 
executive  head  of  the  University  of  California,  where  both  himself  and  his  re- 
markable brother,  Joseph  LeConte,  the  geologist,  completed  their  brilliant 
careers. 
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This  committee  prepared  a brief  on  the  subject  which  they 
were  investigating,  reaching  the  conclusion  which  has  been 
already  quoted.  In  the  preparation  of  this  report  only  the 
testimony  of  those  willing  to  make  sworn  affidavits  was  ac- 
cepted. The  sixty-odd  deponents  were  thus  eyewitnesses  all. 
The  report,  together  with  the  affidavits,  was  preserved  in  the 
fiiayoF’s  office  of  Columbia.  But  the  Republican,  or  carpet- 
bag,  government,  which  held  sway  in  municipal  politics  from 
1870  to  1878,  destroyed  all  the  data  which  pertained  to  the 
work  of  the  committee,  no  trace  of  either  report  or  affidavits 
being  found  when  native  white  men  resumed  control.  But 
fortunately  for  posterity — -and  likewise  for  history — the  report 
had  been  preserved  in  duplicate  in  private  hands  and  was 
published  in  1890.  No  trace  of  the  affidavits  was  ever  dis- 
covered, however,  except  those  which,  because  of  exceptional 
clearness  of  invulnerability,  had  been  included  in  the  body 
of  the  report.  It  is  these  latter  from  which  we  have  so  freely 
drawn. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  safeguarded  in  every  way 
in  order  that  error,  exaggeration,  or  falsehood  might  not 
creep  into  its  contents.  Its  depositions  are  remarkably  sane, 
sober  accounts  of  people  who  saw  in  person  tfrat  which 
actually  occurred  on  the  night  of  February  17,  1865.  There 
is,  considering  how  much  the  witnesses  must  have  suffered, 
remarkably  little  bitterness  or  passion  in  the  report.  Its 
conclusions  cannot  honestly  be  disregarded. 

Another  tribunal  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the  “Mixed 
British  and  American  Claims,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1873.’’ 
It  was  before  this  commission  that  Sherman  waxed  so  ve- 
hement in  his  denial  of  responsibility  for  the  fire  and  Howard 
became  so  disagreeably  involved  in  his  own  testimony.  The 
deposition  of  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  claimant^,  that  of 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Jackson,  may  well  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
numerous  declarations  which  attest  the  premeditated  nature 
of  the  act. 

“Subsequent  to  the  destruction  of  Columbia,’’  said  Mr. 
Jackson,  “I  saw  a United  States  officer,  whose  name  I do  not 
now  remember,  who  stated  to  me  that  the  burning  of  Columbia 
was  premeditated;  and  he  stated  to  me  that  he  had  seen  the 
plan  of  march  mapped  out,  and  that  Columbia  was  marked 
for  conflagration,  and  that  it  was  a general  understanding  in 
the  army  that  Columbia  was  to  be  burned.  He  (the  Federal 
officer)  further  stated  that  any  statement  to  the  contrary 
made  by  General  Sherman  was  a lie.” 

Of  course,  such  testimony  as  this,  and  as  that  of  Mr. 
Stanley,  already  quoted,  together  with  that  of  the  several 
other  Columbians  who  testified,  was  of  little  weight  against 
that  of  the  victorious  general  who  had  “suppressed  the  re- 
bellion.” Messrs.  Walker  and  Bacot,  Augustine  T.  Smythe, 
and  Simonton  and  Barker,  of  Charleston,  who  represented 
some  of  the  claimants,  express  it  well  in  the  pamphlet  which 
they  published  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  commission. 

“ It  was  a task  not  difficult,”  says  the  introduction,  “to  select 
from  among  its  (the  government’s)  immense  military  force, 
and  place  upon  the  witness  stand  only  those  who  did  not  hear 
the  orders  given  for  the  burning  of  Columbia.” 

General  Sherman  and  the  other  Federal  officers  concerned 
in  the  Carolina  campaign  made  capital  of  the  fact  that  the 
fires  were  eventually  stopped  by  Federal  orders.  They  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  patrols  of  Federal  soldiers  were 
sent  into  the  city  to  stop  the  conflagration.  They  did  not,  so 


far  as  we  are  aware,  attempt  to  explain  the  circumstance 
that  no  houses  selected  for  officers’  quarters  were  burned, 
nor  why  the  patrols  were  not  ordered  out  before  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  If  their  claims  were  true  that  they  did  all 
in  their  power  to  stop  the  fires,  is  it  not  strange  that  no  such 
measures  were  successful  until  three-fourths  of  the  city  was 
consumed?  In  their  own  testimony  they  admit  that  the  fire 
began  at  nine  o’clock.  Their  boasted  efforts  between  nine 
and  three  must,  therefore,  have  been  employed  in  saving  the 
houses  wherein  they  were  quartered,  as  everything  else  was 
destroyed.16 

The  truth  is  that  the  soldiers  had,  by  3 A.M.,  gotten  so  be- 
side themselves  that  Sherman  prudently  decided  it  was  time 
to  stop  the  burning  and  pillaging  in  order  to  quiet  them.  In 
addition,  a number  had  been  lost  in  the  flames  which  their 
fellows  had  kindled;  and  it  was  to  prevent  further  loss  of 
men,  as  well  as  to  reestablish  discipline,  that  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Woods  and  Hazen  were  sent  in.  Says  Gen.  John 
M.  Oliver:  “February  18,  at  4 a.m.,  the  Third  Brigade  was 
called  out  to  suppress  riot;  did  so,  killing  2 men,  wounding 
30,  and  arresting  370. ”17 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we,  therefore,  conclude  that 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  was  purposely  and  maliciously  burned  and 
destroyed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States  army,  with  the 
knowledge,  consent,  and  approval  of  their  commanding 
officer,  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

That,  although  no  written  order  for  the  act  has,  up  to  the 
present  time  been  unearthed,  nor,  in  all  probability,  will  ever 
be,  verbal  orders  were  issued,  or,  if  not  actually  so  issued,  an 
understanding  tantamount  to  the  same  was  intentionally 
promulgated  and  circulated;  which  understanding  was  re- 
ceived, accepted,  and  acted  upon  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  majority  of  the  troops,  both  officers  and  men,  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  being  the  principal  incendiaries. 

That  no  genuine  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  troops 
was  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fire  until  3 A.M.,  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  February  18,  although  Federal  au- 
thorities themselves  admit  that  it  originated  not  later  than 
9 P.M.  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  February  17. 

That  when  serious  effort  was  exerted,  it  was  promptly  suc- 
cessful, the  fire  being  controlled  in  a remarkably  short  time. 

That  the  troops  of  Sherman’s  command  were  under  ex- 
cellent discipline  at  the  time  they  entered  the  city;  that  when 
dismissed  from  ranks  they  openly  violated  the  code  of  civilized 
warfare  in  the  presence  of  their  officers,  many  of  whom,  in- 
cluding General  Sherman  himself,  witnessed  their  behavior; 
and  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  immediately  returned  to 
the  previous  condition  of  complete  military  subordination 
when  ordered  to  do  so. 

That  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  having  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  all  of  the  above  facts,  and  being  in  a 
position  to  order,  at  any  time,  the  cessation  of  the  atrocities 
being  committed,  is  therefore  responsible  for  this  outrage. 

That  the  above  conclusions  are  supported  by  the  testimony 


wThere  is  an  entertaining  story  of  a Charleston  lady  who  had  been  presented 
by  General  Sherman  with  a book  when  he  was  in  Charleston  before  the  war. 
On  presenting  the  book  the  General  had  signed  his  name  and  the  date  on  one  of 
the  fly  leaves.  It  so  chanced  that  this  same  lady  refugeed  in  Columbia  during 
the  latter  years  of  the  war  and  was  present  during  the  night  of  the  fire.  She 
sent  the  book  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Sherman,  reminded  him  of  their 
former  acquaintance,  and — peculiar  circumstance — her  house  was  spared! 
17“War  of  the  Rebellion."  Series  I,  Volume  XLVII,  Part  I,  page  309. 
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of  hundreds  of  Columbians  and  war  refugees  who  were  in 
Columbia  on  the  date  of  the  conflagration. 

By  the  findings  of  a committee  consisting  of  Columbia’s 
most  distinguished  citizens,  which  committee  accepted  the 
sworn  testimony  of  more  than  sixty  deponents,  and  upon  said 
testimony  based  its  findings. 

By  the  published  and  unpublished  letters,  reminiscences, 
and  memoirs  of  scores  of  individuals  who  witnessed  the  con- 
flagration and  participated  in  the  suffering  entailed  by  its 
attendant  horrors. 

By  the  admission  of  numbers  of  officers  and  men  in  the 
Federal  army,  before,  during,  and  after  the  conflagration, 
some  of  whose  names  are  known  and  recorded. 

By  the  military  history  set  forth  in  “The  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies,”  a work  published  by  the  United  States  government 
and  this  despite  all  the  devices  employed  therein  by  General 
Sherman  and  certain  of  his  officers  to  lay  the  blame  on 
others. 

By  the  well-known  policy  of  ruthlessness  which  charac- 
terized the  conduct  in  the  field  of  Sherman’s  army,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  occupation  of  Columbia;  this  policy  being 
inaugurated  in  Georgia,  developed  to  a high  degree  of  per- 
fection during  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  reaching  its  full 
fruition  in  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  exemplified  by  thou- 
sands of  burning  homes,  impoverished  farms,  razed  villages, 
slaughtered  live  stock,  and  hunger-crazed  women  and  chil- 
dren left  in  its  wake. 


SAVANNAH,  THE  OCEAN  GATEWAY  OF  GEORGIA. 

BY  MRS.  KIRBY  SMITH  ANDERSON,  ASSISTANT  HISTORIAN, 
GEORGIA  DIVISION,  U.  D.  C. 

“And  he  hath  brought  us  into  this  place,  and  hath  given 
us  this  land,  even  a land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.” 
This  was  the  text  taken  by  the  Rev.  William  Berriman  for  his 
sermon  at  St.  Bride’s,  London,  directed  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Colony  of  Georgia,  in  annual  session,  soon  after  the  settle- 
ment made  at  Savannah. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  intensely  interesting 
fact  that  Savannah  is  arranging  to  celebrate,  five  years  hence, 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  city 
by  Gen.  James  Edward  Oglethorpe.  This  event  will  be  the 
celebration  not  only  of  the  birth  of  the  charming  city  by  the 
Sea,  but  of  the  splendid  and  peerless  State  of  Georgia  herself. 
They  are  twins.  They  came  into  existence  at  the  same  time. 
On  Yamacraw  Bluff  they  were  cradled.  Mr.  John  T.  Boif- 
fuillet,  has  most  graphically  described  this  event  and,  in 
part,  says:  “The  great  wheel  of  Georgia’s  progress  began  to 
move  in  Savannah.  A magnificent  train  of  events  has  fol- 
lowed, events  so  various  and  important,  of  such  magnitude, 
that  the  contemplation  of  them  deeply  impresses  all  minds 
chat  Savannah  has  played  a great  part  in  the  drama  of  human 
affairs.” 

Men  of  gentle  birth,  aristocratic  family,  and  scholarship 
accompanied  Oglethorpe  to  the  new  world  in  the  good  ship 
Anne,  and  located  eighteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  beau- 
tiful Savannah  River.  The  name  given  the  settlement  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  river,  and  doubtless  derived  its  name 
from  the  Spanish  word  “sabanne,”  meaning  a grassy  plain. 
With  three  miles  of  water  front,  Savannah  to-day  is  proudly 
proclaimed  the  Ocean  Gateway  of  Georgia  and  the  most  im- 
portant seaport  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  The  largest 
vessels  can  enter  her  harbor,  and  the  river  is  navigable  as 
far  as  Augusta-. 


From  the  establishment  of  the  colony  until  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  Savannah  was  the  seat  of  government.  In  1789 
it  was  incorporated  as  a city,  and  the  census  for  1920  reports 
over  83,000  inhabitants. 

The  city,  built  mostly  of  brick,  is  laid  out  in  absolute 
regularity,  all  the  streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  but  its 
wealth  of  semitropical  shade  trees  and  the  forty-four  small 
parks,  which  are  scattered  throughout  its  extent,  prevent 
any  impression  of  monotony.  The  delightful  climate  gives 
an  added  al  traction  to  the  otherwise  inviting  interests,  splen- 
did evidences  of  the  mighty  genius  of  man,  great  works  of 
architecture,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, of  morality  and  religion.  Only  briefly  can  I touch  on 
any  of  these. 

Next  to  New  Orleans,  Savannah  is  the  most  important 
commercial  city  in  the  South.  It  holds  second  place  in  the 
United  States  as  a cotton  emporium,  and  also  exports  in  large 
quantities  lumber,  rice,  fertilizers,  and  naval  stores.  Bay 
Street,  overhanging  the  river,  is  the  principal  avenue  for 
wholesale  trade.  There  are  several  foundries,  rice  mills, 
cotton  compresses,  planing  mills,  a paper  mill,  cotton  factory, 
gas  and  waterworks.  Its  splendid  railroad  facilities  connect 
with  all  sections  of  the  country.  Over  ten  thousand  pupils 
attend  the  public  schools,  and  there  are  private  schools  and 
colleges,  a medical  college,  several  hospitals,  an  orphan 
asylum,  Episcopal  Orphans’  Home,  St.  Joseph’s  Infirmary, 
and  other  beneficent  institutions. 

Among  the  chief  centers  of  interest  is  Hodgson  Hall,  the 
home  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  where  some  of  the 
rarest  documents  and  manuscripts  in  existence  relating  to 
Georgia’s  history  are  preserved,  and  the  Telfair  Academy  of 
Arts.  Other  prominent  edifices  are  the  new  County  Court- 
house, the  Custom  House,  City  Exchange,  Oglethorpe  Club- 
house, Chatham  Academy,  Guards’  Arsenal,  Cotton  Ex- 
change, Convent  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Andrew’s  Hall, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  St.  John’s  and  Christ  Church, 
Episcopal  Churches,  the  Independent  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  Wickra  Israel  Synagogue — in  all,  there  are  sixty  Churches. 

A visitor  delights  to  view  the  numerous  shrines  and  monu- 
ments that  tell  the  proud  history  of  every  period  of  the  history 
of  our  nation  since  its  Colonial  days  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  beautiful  Forsyth  Park  is  the  Confederate  monument. 
Monument  Square  has  a Doric  obelisk  commemorating  Gen- 
eral Green  and  Count  Pulaski,  and  another  to  Count  Pulaski, 
in  Monterey  Square.  The  Jasper  monument  is  in  Madison 
Square.  Differing  from  all  is  the  giant  granite  bowlder  to 
Tomichichi,  friend  of  Oglethorpe  and  savior  of  the  Georgia 
Colony.  Colonial  Cemetery  was  made  into  a park  in  1895. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Savannah  is  Bonaventure 
Cemetery,  with  its  long  avenues  of  live  oaks  covered  with 
Spanish  moss.  Here  and  in  Colonial  Cemetery  sleep  the 
men  whom  history  delights  to  honor  and  were  prominent  in 
shaping  the  affairs  of  the  early  history  of  the  State.  The 
first  native  Georgian  was  Philip  Mims,  a Jew,  born  in  1733. 
The  first  Georgia  barbecue  was  given  by  Oglethorpe.  On 
Oglethorpe’s  second  visit  to  Savannah  in  1736,  two  young 
religious  enthusiasts  sailed  with  him,  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
ley. The  first  Sunday  school  in  America  was  begun  by  Wesley 
and  perpetuated  by  Whitefield  at  Bethesda,  and  has  continued 
to  the  present,  constituting  the  oldest  Sunday  school  in  the 
world.  Wesley’s  book  of  hymns  was  written  in  Savannah, 
though  published  in  Charleston,  in  1737. 

The  earliest  printing  press  was  installed  in  Savannah,  April 
7,  1763,  twelve  years  prior  to  the  battle  of  Lexington.  The 
Georgia  Gazette  was  the  eighth  newspaper  to  be  published  in 
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the  colonies.  The  Savannah  Morning  News  and  the  Savannah 
Evening  Press  are  among  the  most  powerful  dailies  in  the 
State  to-day. 

Altogether,  Savannah  has  given  the  State  twenty-three 
governors — Colonial,  Provincial,  Provisional,  and  Constitu- 
tional. Twenty-four  counties  of  Georgia  bear  the  names  of 
distinguished  residents  of  Chatham  County,  or  Savannahians. 
Georgia’s  three  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  each  for  a time  residents  of  Savannah.  George  Walton 
was  the  resident,  and  Button  Gwinnett  and  Lyman  Hall  came 
afterwards. 

The  first  vessel  for  naval  warfare  in  the  Revolution  was 
sent  out  by  the  Liberty  Boys  from  Savannah  to  capture 
British  powder,  on  July  4,  1775.  The  steamer  Savannah  was 
the  first  steamship  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
leaving  Savannah  in  1819.  The  oldest  military  company  in 
Georgia,  the  Chatham  Artillery,  organized  in  May,  1786, 
made  its  first  appearance  at  the  funeral  of  Maj.  Gen.  Na- 
thaniel Greene.  Tondee’s  Tavern  and  the  Liberty  pole,  the 
daring  deeds  of  Count  Pulaski  and  Sergeant  Jasper,  both  of 
whom  were  killed  at  the  siege  of  Savannah  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, are  most  graphically  given  in  Lamar  Knight’s  History 
of  Virginia. 

And  then  we  turn  the  pages  of  history  to  those  days  of  the 
sixties.  Savannah  bore  her  part  in  that  conflict.  The  port 
was  blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleet  from  1861-1865,  and  in  the 
fateful  year  of  1864,  when  Georgia  was  made  desolate  by 
Sherman’s  march  to  the  sea,  it  was  Savannah  that  was  the 
destination  of  the  Federals.  The  defense  of  the  city  devolved 
upon  Lieutenant  General  Hardee,  and  not  until  Fort  Mc- 
Alister was  captured  by  overwhelming  numbers  did  it  fall. 
The  siege  began  December  11,  and  when  the  city  could  no 
longer  withstand  the  overpowering  forces  of  the  Federals, 
General  Hardee  withdrew  his  men  into  South  Carolina.  It 
was  then  that  General  Sherman  sent  that  famous  dispatch 
presenting  the  city  of  Savannah  as  a Christmas  gift  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

Savannah  furnished  to  the  Confederate  army  nine  briga- 
dier generals — E.  P.  Alexander,  R.  H.  Anderson,  Francis  S. 
Bartow  (who  early  fell  in  action),  George  P.  Harrison,  Sr;, 
George  P.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Henry  R.  Jackson,  Alexander  R. 
Lawton,  Hugh  W.  Mercer,  and  G.  M.  Sorrel;  and  to  the  cause 
of  the  South,  Maj.  Gen.  LaFayette  McLaws  and  Com- 
modore Josiah  Tatnall.  A galaxy  of  others  were  from  Savan- 
nah in  the  War  between  the  States. 

William  T.  Thompson,  noted  humorist,  founded  the 
Savannah  News.  Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson,  orator,  diplomat 
and  soldier,  wrote  the  famous  poem  entitled,  “The  Red  Old 
Hills  of  Georgia.” 

Fourteen  distinguished  citizens  of  Savannah  wore  the  toga 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  two  sat  on  the  Supreme 
Bench  of  the  United  States. 

The  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  recently  purchased 
the  historic  mansion,  the  Low  home.  It  was  here  that  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  a guest  on  his  last  visit  to  Savannah  in 
1870. 

President  Jefferson  Davis  and  Winnie,  the  beloved  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Confederacy,  were  honored  guests  in  Savannah  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Chatham  Artillery. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  married  to  Miss  Axson  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Manse  at  the  Corner  of  Bull  Street  and  Oglethorpe 
Avenue,  and  Savannah  points  with  pride  to  this  event  that 
is  characteristic  of  her  appreciation  of  the  romance  that  is  so 
often  interwoven  with  history,  and  of  which  she  has  a golden 
store. 


Savannah  is  now  a free  port,  which  means  that  no  berth- 
ing or  docking  charges  are  assessed  against  vessels  while 
loading  or  discharging.  Last  year’s  collection  in  customs 
was  §7,456,276.44. 

Savannah  is  the  largest  naval  stores  port  in  the  world,  and 
for  the  year  reached  the  splendid  total  of  923,568  barrels  of 
rosin  and  turpentine.  This  city  has  the  only  sugar  refinery 
between  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  and  this  plant  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  one-half  million  pounds  of  refined  sugar. 
Not  only  is  it  the  largest  cotton  port  on  the  entire  Atlantic 
coast,  but  handles  approximately  double  the  amount  of  cot- 
ton handled  by  the  nearest  competing  port.  Last  season’s  re- 
ceipts of  cotton  increased  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  per 
cent  over  a period  of  three  years. 

In  addition  to  cotton  and  naval  stores,  Savannah  handles 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  annually  in  its  water-borne  com- 
merce, besides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  miscellaneous  com- 
modities, and  imports  annually  over  300,000  tons  of  fertilizer 
materials,  some  200,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  the  total  value  of 
imports  for  the  year  being  more  than  $22,000,000. 

The  average  for  the  port  is  about  one  hundred  vessels  per 
month.  The  city  is  served  by  five  trunk  line  railways,  two 
oceanic  steamship  lines,  and  several  river  lines.  Rapid  de- 
velopment, expansion  and  steady  growth  are  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  port  of  Savannah. 


DREAMS  BENEATH  THE  PINES. 

BY  WILLIE  NORMAN  POE. 

Beneath  some  ancient  pines  I lay, 

Whose  slender  stems  like  clustered  columns  rose 
In  wide  cathedral  isles;  while  in  the  distance 
Shining  white  in  the  sun’s  bright  morning  rays, 

Long  years  have  passed,  and  other  epochs,  other  wars, 
Have  writ  themselves  with  heavy  hand 
Upon  the  pages  of  our  history. 

Yet  there  it  stands,  a monument  to  that  dear  cause 
Which  still  has  power  to  dim  the  eye,  and  footsteps  pause, 
As  near  this  old  deserted  home  we  dream 
Of  other  days.  Then  flickering  sunbeams  seem 
To  change  the  scene  as  by  a magic  wand, 

And  where  an  empty  casement  shows, 

A dainty  curtain  flutters,  and  a climbing  rose 
Touches  the  hair  of  that  fair  Southern  lass 
Who,  leaning  from  the  window,  waves  farewell 
To  those  three  soldier  brothers  as  they  pass 
Forever  from  her  sight  away. 

And  as  they  go  the  pine  tree’s  music  overhead 
Whispers  a prophecy  of  times  to  come 
When  dreams  are  done  and  hopes  are  dead. 

Then  once  again,  with  eyes  that  watch  and  yearn, 

I see  her  standing,  waiting  still  for  their  return, 

While  overhead  the  music  of  the  pines, 

And  near  the  violets  and  the  honeysuckle  vines 
Perfume  my  dreams  with  odors  sweet  and  rare, 

As  sighing,  wistful  music  fills  the  air. 


O,  long,  long  since  in  lands  of  peace, 

Where  struggles  end  and  sorrows  cease, 

Have  they  journeyed  on  together  as  they  journeyed  here, 
Spoken  sweet  words  of  welcome,  words  of  cheer? 


Only  the  shafts  of  sunlight  through  the  trees 
The  sound  of  wind  among  the  clustering  pines. 
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WHITE  ILLITERACY  IN.  THE  SOUTH. 

BY  G.  W.  DYER,  PH.D.,  IN  METHODIST  ADVOCATE, 
NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

The  common  belief  that  white  illiteracy  is  one  of  the  unfor- 
tunate heritages  of  slavery  is  not  well  founded.  The  position 
taken  by  our  leading  historians  that  the  poor  white  people  of 
the  South  were  crowded  out  and  crushed  out  and  denied  any 
opportunity  for  development  by  the  slaveholding  aristocracy 
and  that  the  sentiment  for  popular  education  was  weak  in 
the  South  while  slavery  was  in  vogue,  is  totally  without  any 
foundation  in  fact.  Popular  education  was  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  South  from  very  early  days,  and  the  movement  for 
public  schools  was  one  of  the  chief  movements  of  the  State 
governments  throughout  the  South  long  before  the  War  be- 
tween the  States. 

The  State  public  free  school  system  originated  in  the  South 
and  was  in  operation  in  South  Carolina  long  before  it  was 
adopted  by  any  Northern  State. 

In  1860  there  were  27,582  public  schools  in  the  Southern 
States,  with  an  enrollment  of  954,728.  One-eighth  of  the 
entire  white  population  of  the  South  were  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  at  this  time.  The  annual  income  of  these 
schools  was  $5,006,479.  The  amount  expended  annually  on 
each  pupil  was  $5.24.  This  was  fourteen  per  cent  more  than 
was  expended  on  each  pupil  in  New  England  and  fifty-two 
per  cent  more  than  was  expended  in  the  Western  States.  The 
Southern  States  had  at  this  time  also  3,048  academies,  with 
an  enrollment  of  148,846  students,  with  an  annual  income  of 
$4,113,848.  The  amount  spent  annually  on  colleges  in  the 
South  at  this  time  was  $1,568,400.  Although  the  South  had 
less  than  one-third  of  the  free  white  population,  this  section 
was  spending  annually  considerably  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  country  for  college  education  and  almost  as  much  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  country  on  its  academies.  The  annual  income 
of  the  colleges  of  Virginia  was  larger  in  1860  than  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  although  her  free  population  was 
less  than  half  that  of  three  other  States.  While  the  Northern 
States  were  spending  considerably  more  on  public  schools  in 
1860  than  the  South,  the  South  at  this  time,  not  counting 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  Missouri,  was  spending  annually 
$1.43  per  capita  for  all  educational  purposes,  while  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States  were  spending  but  $1.26. 

Appropriations  for  public  schools  were  growing  at  an  enor- 
mous rate  just  before  the  War  between  the  States.  In  1850 
the  South  appropriated  $2,683,910  to  public  schools,  and  in 
1860  this  amount  reached  $5,006,479. 

With  such  activity  in  education,  white  illiteracy  would 
have  been  eliminated  from  the  South  as  a problem  within  a 
short  while  had  it  not  been  for  the  War  between  the  States. 
The  increase  in  school  attendance  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  three  States  that  had  larger  numbers  of  il- 
literates, from  1850  to  1860  was  greater  than  it  was  from  1860 
to  1900.  One  out  of  every  5.7  of  the  population  was  attending 
school  in  1860,  and  one  out  of  every  5.5  in  1900,  an  increase 
of  only  two-tenths. 

With  our  great  school  activity  (and  it  has  been  great)  for 
the  past  fifty  years,  the  number  of  white  male  illiterates  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  was  greater  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion in  1900  than  it  was  fifty  years  before.  This  is  not  so 
much  a reflection  on  our  activity  in  the  interest  of  education 
since  1860  as  it  is  a tribute  to  the  school  system  of  ^he  South 
before  that  time. 

But  the  war  came  on,  and  the  whole  school  system  was  de- 
stroyed. The  wealth  of  the  South,  together  with  the  flower  of 


Southern  manhood  and  Southern  genius,  passed  away.  The 
ooor  remnant  of  the  Confederate  army  returned  from  the  war 
to  find  their  once  well-kept  farms  devastated,  their  homes  in 
ruins,  their  wives  and  children  in  poverty  and  rags,  and  their 
State,  county,  and  municipal  governments  in  the  hands  of 
ignorance  and  vice.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was  many 
years  before  practically  anything  could  be  done  to  rebuild 
the  splendid  school  system  which  the  war  destroyed,  and  a 
whole  generation  grew  up  with  practically  no  school  advan- 
tages. It  was  the  war  that  placed  upon  the  South  the  serious 
problem  of  white  illiteracy. 

The  white  illiterates  in  the  South  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
mountain  sections.  In  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky, 
and  Tennessee  there  are  205,837  men,  or  nearly  one-half  of 
the  whole  number  in  all  of  the  Southern  States,  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  Southwest  Virginia,  together  with  a 
small  group  of  counties  east  of  the  mountains,  composed  of 
Patrick,  Franklin,  Pittsylvania,  Henry,  Halifax,  and  Bedford 
counties,  with  one-third  of  the  population,  has  nearly  one-half 
of  the  white  illiterates  of  the  State.  Comparatively  few  il- 
literates are  found  in  the  towns  and  cities.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Virginia  in  1900  there  was  only  one  white  man  out  of 
every  forty-two  of  the  white  population  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  while  one  out  of  every  seven  of  the  population 
for  the  whole  State  belonged  to  this  class. 

The  character  of  the  white  illiterates  of  the  South  has  been 
grossly  misrepresented  and  is  much  misunderstood.  These 
people  are  English  and  Scotch  in  origin  almost  exclusively. 
They  are  not  different  in  type  nor  in  any  essential  particular 
from  the  great  body  of  the  plain  people  of  the  South  who  have 
been  the  backbone  of  this  section  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history.  The  theory  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  crim- 
inals and  paupers,  who  were  sent  to  this  country  in  the  early 
days,  is  totally  unfounded  and  is  contradicted  by  every  ob- 
tainable fact  connected  with  the  life  of  these  people.  Vir- 
ginia, the  great  gateway  of  the  South  in  the  early  colonial  days, 
was  the  first  colony  to  take  a stand  against  the  landing  of 
criminals  on  our  shores,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  South  got 
a far  smaller  per  cent  of  this  class  of  population  than  the 
Northern  colonies. 

A study  of  the  court  records  in  a number  of  the  mountain 
counties  in  East  Tennessee  reveals  the  fact  that  these  moun- 
tain people  are  as  free  from  crime  or  from  anything  that  in- 
dicates criminal  or  degenerate  origin  and  have  as  strong  moral 
fiber  as  any  other  population  anywhere  in  this  country.  A 
large  number  of  the  mountain  people  of  East  Tennessee  have 
come  into  the  towns  and  cities  of  that  section  within  the  past 
few  years  and  have  entered  the  various  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. A number  of  the  superintendents  of  the  factories 
were  interviewed  some  time  ago  with  reference  to  the  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency  of  these  mountain  people,  and  without  a 
single  exception  they  were  given  high  commendation. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  physical  and  mental 
capacity  of  these  people  is  the  result  of  the  measurements  of 
soldiers  made  by  the  Federal  government  during  the  war. 
Almost  every  man  in  East  Tennessee  entered  either  the  Con- 
federate or  the  Federal  army.  About  35,000,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  adult  male  population,  joined  the  Federal  army.  The 
people  from  the  towns  and  the  most  intelligent  and  progressive 
people  as  a rule  joined  the  Confederacy,  though  there  were  a 
number  of  exceptions  to  this.  The  population  in  some  of  the 
back  counties  went  almost  solid  for  the  Union.  The  measure- 
ments of  50,000  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  soldiers  were  taken 
by  the  Federal  tuthorities,  and  it  is  probable  that  practically 
all  of  the  Tennesseeans  measured  were  from  the  mountain 
section  and  belonged  to  the  less  progressive  class  as  a rule. 
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Yet  the  measurements  indicate  that  they  were  superior  from 
every  point  of  view  in  physique  and  in  brain  capacity  to  the 
soldiers  from  any  section  of  the  North  or  West  or  from 
Europe. 

Being  a native  of  Henry  County,  Va.,  a county  which  has 
among  its  population  many  illiterates,  and  having  been  reared 
in  this  county,  I can  speak  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  with 
reference  to  the  general  character  of  the  illiterates.  There 
are  so  many  instances  of  illiterates  rising  to  places  of  efficiency 
and  influence,  in  spite  of  their  illiteracy,  that  one  can  hardly 
hold  any  other  opinion  than  that  illiteracy  among  these 
people  is  accidental  and  due  to  the  environment  and  is  not 
due  to  any  hereditary  weakness  save  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  illiterates  of  the  South  are  a part  of  that  great  body  of 
the  poorer  white  people  of  the  South  from  which  a great  host 
of  our  leading  men  have  come.  It  was  from  this  class  that 
Andrew  Jackson  and  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson 
came.  Of  the  eight  men  who  filled  the  distinguished  office  of 
governor  of  Virginia  from  1841  to  1861,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished had  been  a tailor  and  two  others  had  been  farm 
hands.  The  strength  of  the  South  before  the  war,  as  it  is 
to-day,  was  in  the  great  masses  of  the  common  people. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  education 
counted  for  so  much  in  economic  progress  as  to-day,  and  never 
before  has  illiteracy  been  such  a barrier  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Production  under  modern  conditions  is  chiefly  a psychic 
process.  Formerly  productive  power  was  measured  by  the 
number  of  “hands”;  now  it  is  measured  by  the  quality  of 
brain  power. 

While  production  was  a physical  process,  it  was  necessary 
for  a very  large  proportion  of  the  population  to  be  consigned 
to  nonintellectual  manual  labor  in  order  that  production 
might  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  demands  of  the  com- 
munity. When  the  conditions  of  production  are  taken  into 
consideration,  it  is  not  strange  that  Aristotle  taught  that  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  population  should  be  kept  in  slavery 
in  order  that  the  other  fourth  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
follow  intellectual  pursuits. 

The  great  change  in  the  process  of  production  has  come  as 
a result  of  the  application  of  steam  to  machinery  and  trans- 
portation and  as  a result  of  the  development  of  the  physical 
and  biological  sciences.  Within  the  past  two  centuries  pro- 
ductive efficiency  has  increased  at  an  enormous  rate,  and 
there  is  no  comparison  in  the  productive  power  of  a progressive 
community  now  and  the  productive  power  of  a community 
similar  in  size  two  centuries  or  one  century  ago.  “If,  for 
example,”  it  is  stated,  “we  take  the  case  of  England  and  com- 
pare what  was  produced  per  head  of  the  industrial  population 
toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  what  was 
produced  less  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  the  later  product 
will,  according  to  the  estmate  of  statisticians,  stand  to  the 
earlier  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-three  to  seven.” 

Now  this  great  increase  in  productivity  is  not  due,  primarily, 
to  the  application  of  steam  to  machinery  and  to  the  accidental 
discovery  of  new  productive  processes,  as  some  may  hold. 
But  the  application  of  steam  to  machinery  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  machines  and  new  processes  of  production,  to- 
gether with  the  development  of  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  opened  up  the  way  for  the  application  of  the  mind 
to  production,  and  it  is  this  new  brain  force,  which  had  been 
hitherto  confined  exclusively  to  nonproductive  work,  now 
operating  in  the  sphere  of  production,  that  has  given  the  great 
increase  to  productivity.  When  Pasteur,  the  great  biologist, 
discovered  an  effective  remedy  for  the  destruction  of  the 


germ  that  caused  the  disease  known  as  Texas  fever  in  cattle, 
he  perhaps  added  more  to  the  productive  wealth  of  the  world 
than  ten  thousand  laborers  could  add  in  a whole  lifetime.  The 
inventors  and  perfecters  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  of  communication  have  added  more  to  the  productive 
power  of  the  world  than  great  armies  of  manual  laborers 
:ould  add  in  centuries. 

Purely  manual  labor,  which  was  formerly  the  chief  factor 
in  production,  is  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance  rela- 
tively every  year,  and  brain  power  is  becoming  more  and  more 
in  demand.  Machinery,  the  product  of  the  brain,  is  more  and 
more  taking  the  place  of  “hands,”  and  the  men  who  can  use 
only  their  hands  are  compelled  to  follow  the  lowest  forms,  the 
least  productive  forms,  of  modern  industry.  A skilled  hand 
is  more  productive  than  an  unskilled  hand;  but  it  is  the  skilled 
mind,  not  the  skilled  hand,  that  counts  now  in  production. 
So  effective  is  the  skilled  mind  under  modern  industrial  con- 
ditions that  a man  with  a trained  intellect  is  not  allowed  to 
“waste”  his  time  by  any  use  of  his  hands. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  an  individual  may  increase 
his  productive  power.  (1)  He  may  increase  his  skill  as  a 
manual  laborer  by  training.  This  involves  a certain  amount 
of  mental  development,  and  in  some  cases  a considerable 
amount  of  mental  development.  The  difference  between  the 
productivity  of  a skilled  and  an  unskilled  worker  is  very 
great,  and  a community  of  skilled  workers  is  several  times 
more  productive  than  a community  of  unskilled  workers 
similar  in  size.  (2)  The  other  way  of  increasing  production 
is  in  the  development  of  directive  ability.  The  possibilities 
of  increasing  productive  efficiency  by  this  means  are  almost 
unlimited,  and  it  is  here  that  the  great  increase  has  been 
made.  Now  illiteracy  prevents  a man  from  progressing 
along  either  of  these  lines  of  increased  efficiency,  whatever 
may  be  his  native  capacity. 

Really  there  is  no  place  for  the  illiterate  in  the  modern  in- 
dustrial world.  He  is  a “hold  over”  from  another  order  of 
industry  which  has  passed  away  for  the  most  part.  He  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Fichte  would  call  “ persistency  in  relation  ” ; he 
is  continuing  on  after  his  service  to  society  has  ceased.  The 
illiterate  realizes  his  disadvantages  in  a measure,  and  hence 
remains  away  from  the  great  centers  of  productive  activity. 

Of  course  the  illiterate  is  precluded  from  any  advance  along 
the  other  route  of  increased  productive  efficiency — namely, 
that  of  the  development  of  directive  capacity.  However 
great  a man’s  capacity  may  be,  he  can  hardly  hope  to  get  an 
opportunity  in  modern  industry  to  develop  directive  ability 
uqjess  he  has  the  fundamentals  of  education. 

The  result  of  this  quarantine  made  by  modern  industry 
against  illiteracy  is  that  the  illiterate  remains  in  the  remote 
country  sections,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  great  cur- 
rent of  modern  progress.  But  even  here  he  labors  at  a great 
disadvantage.  Illiteracy  consigns  him  to  a relatively  non- 
productive course  in  agriculture  and  holds  him  in  a place  of 
relative  inefficiency.  Being  ignorant  and  afraid  of  the  outside 
world,  he  resists  any  innovation  and  is  extremely  conservative. 
Ignorant  as  he  may  be,  he  realizes  that  innovations  are  all 
antagonistic  to  illiteracy  and  tend  to  put  him  at  an  increasing 
disadvantage  in  competitive  labor.  He  knows  no  life  but 
that  of  his  immediate  community;  and,  his  wants  being  few, 
he  is  content  to  walk  in  the  way  of  his  fathers  in  every  par- 
ticular. In  many  instances  he  is  practically  sharing  no  part 
of  the  great  industrial  progress  of  the  world  and  is  contribut- 
ing nothing  to  it.  Cut  off  from  that  great  current  of  life  which 
has  come  to  us  as  the  result  of  modern  methods,  he  lives  and 
moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  remote  past.  To  a very  large 
extent  he  is  occupying  the  same  position  in  industry  that  his 
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ancestors  occupied  before  the  industrial  revolution  and  is 
using  the  same  tools  they  used,  and,  as  a result,  he  is  a worker 
of  extremely  small  productivity.  The  great  inventions  and 
the  great  discoveries  of  science  which  have  added  so  much  to 
agricultural  productivity  affect  him  but  slightly,  since  they 
reach  him  effectively  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Not  only  the  illiterate,  but  the  progressive  men  also  in  those 
communities  that  have  considerable  numbers  of  illiterates  and 
sasni-illiterates,  are  kept  back  from  productive  efficiency  on 
account  of  illiteracy. 

In  those  communities  in  which  the  illiterates  in  greatest 
numbers  are  found,  industrial  progress  is  most  dependent  on 
public  improvements,  especially  on  good  roads.  However 
rich  may  be  the  resources,  and  whatever  may  be  the  capacity 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  individuals  in  charge  of  these  re- 
sources, practically  nothing  can  be  done  in  their  development 
without  transportation  facilities,  and  the  character  of  the 
means  of  transportation  is  determined  by  the  community, 
not  by  the  individual. 

Our  rich  ores,  our  valuable  timber,  our  great  water  power, 
as  well  as  very  much  of  our  rich  soil,  are  found  in  the  mountain 
sections,  and  in  these  sections  are  many  intelligent,  progressive 
citizens.  But  in  these  sections  the  proportion  of  illiterates 
and  semi-illiterates  is  so  large  that  in  many  instances  they 
control  the  local  public  policies.  No  other  sections  of  our 
country  are  so  dependent  on  intelligent,  progressive  public 
policies  in  relation  to  economic  development  as  these,  and  no 
other  sections  can  yield  so  large  a dividend  from  public  im- 
provements in  increased  productivity  and  increased  value  in 
lands  as  these  mountain  sections.  Nowhere  else  could  the 
illiterate  do  so  much  harm  in  impeding  progress,  and  nowhere 
else  could  he  have  so  much  power  in  handicapping  and  holding 
back  his  intelligent,  progressive  neighbor. 

Handicapped  in  this  way  by  the  nonprogressive,  the  ten- 
dency is  for  the  intelligent,  progressive  people  to  move  out  of 
these  communities  and  more  and  more  turn  them  over  to  the 
direction  of  those  who  are  incapabe  of  directing  wisely.  This 
makes  these  sections  the  easy  prey  of  the  exploiting  capitalists. 
They  come  in  the  name  of  economic  development,  but  in 
many  instances  they  come  only  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  these  unfortunate  people.  Not  realizing  the  value 
of  their  great  natural  resources,  and  knowing  nothing  of  their 
own  capacity  to  develop  them  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
themselves,  they  invite  the  great  sawmill  companies  to  come 
in  and  build  their  temporary  tramways  and  consume  and 
destroy  their  great  natural  forests,  and  as  a consequence  bring 
devastation  and  ruin  on  great  quantities  of  the  rich  valley 
land  adjacent.  These  lumber  companies  from  without  are 
leav  ng  behind  them  in  their  so-called  economic  development 
a trai  of  devastation  like  that  of  the  tornadoes  and  cyclones 
of  our  Western  country. 

The  women  and  children  of  these  communit'es  are  being  ex- 
ploited by  the  great  textile  industries  of  the  South.  Smooth- 
talking  agents  are  sent  into  these  sections  to  corral  the  women 
and  children  and  br'ng  them  into  the  text  le  mills.  Chloro- 
formed by  the  glamour  of  these  great  factories  and  by  the 
seemingly  large  wages  they  can  earn,  they  submit  themselves 
willingly  to  that  occupation  which  tends  to  destroy  them 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  These  children  from  the 
mountains,  nurtured  in  the  green  fields  and  by  the  running 
brooks,  are  closed  in  from  the  fresh  air  to  which  they  have  been 
xccustomed,  compelled  to  work  long  hours,  and  are  deprived 
of  that  freedom  and  exercise  and  play  which  are  essential  to 
their  best  development  and  which  belong  to  them  as  natural 
rights,  and  also  of  that  home  influence  without  which  good 
citizenship  is  placed  in  serious  danger. 


To  obtain  such  development  as  this,  we  fire  our  furnaces 
with  the  most  costly  mahogany  and  coal  nut,  and  ballast  our 
tramways  with  diamonds  and  pearls. 

No  society  which  refuses  to  protect  its  women  and  children 
from  the  ravages  of  commercialism  and  deprives  them  of  their 
natural  rights  of  growth  and  development  can  hope  to  have 
any  but  a degenerate  citizenship  to  cope  with  the  great  prob- 
lems of  civilization  in  the  future. 

Real  and  spurious  economic  development  are  often  con- 
founded. Much  of  our  so-called  economic  development  is 
spurious;  it  is  really  economic  degeneration.  There  is  a vast 
difference  between  individual  and  social  development,  be- 
tween the  development  of  certain  individual  enterprises  in  a 
community  which  benefit  a few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
or  benefit  one  generation  at  the  expense  of  the  future  genera- 
tions, and  the  permanent  development  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. This  confusion  arises  from  our  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  significance  of  large  accumulations  of  wealth  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  real  economic  progress  and  the  gross 
exaggeration  of  accumulated  wealth  as  the  measure  of  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  presence  of  a large  amount  of  capital  in 
any  community  and  the  activity  of  capitalists  and  a great 
demand  for  labor  do  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  community 
is  being  developed  or  that  it  is  growing  stronger  industrially. 
Such  activity  may  mean,  and  often  does  mean,  the  exploita- 
tion of  these  communitiesdn  the  interest  of  a few  individuals. 
Such  development  is  bought  at  a fearful  social  cost. 

The  real  measure  of  economic  progress,  of  economic 
strength,  is  not  the  amount  of  wealth,  the  amount  of  capital 
possessed  by  any  people.  The  total  amount  of  consumable 
wealth  in  any  community  at  any  time  would  last  but  a few 
months  were  it  not  being  continually  replenished  by  repro- 
duction. Give  a weak  community  great  wealth,  and  it  is  still 
weak;  take  away  the  wealth  of  a strong  people,  and  they  are 
still  strong  industrially.  France  at  the  close  of  her  war  with 
Germany  seemed  to  be  in  a poor  condition  to  pay  any  war  in- 
iemnity  at  all;  but  being  really  strong  industrially,  she  paid 
the  enormous  indemnity  demanded  by  Germany  with  com- 
parative ease  and  within  a very  short  period.  The  greatest 
blow  the  South  suffered  from  the  results  of  the  war,  from  an 
economic  standpoint,  was  not  the  destruction  of  her  vast 
vealth,  but  the  destruction  of  her  strong  men  and  the  de- 
moralization of  business  due  to  the  perversion  of  her  gov- 
ernment as  a factor  in  production,  under  the  “Reconstruc- 
tion ” period. 

The  industrial  strength  of  any  community  is  the  strength 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  as  well  as  the  leaders,  and 
the  strength  of  the  natural  resources  of  that  community  and 
real  economic  progress  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  by  the  care  with  which  the 
natural  resources  are  preserved,  by  the  increased  capacity  of 
any  community  to  cope  successfully  with  the  problems  of  in- 
dustrial progress  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the  present.  Noth- 
ing has  a right  to  be  called  economic  development  which  does 
not  leave  the  people  and  the  communities  affected  more  cap- 
able of  struggling  successfully  with  the  great  problems  of  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Unless  something  be  done,  and  be  done  quickly,  to  raise 
the  standard  of  intelligence  and  progress  in  our  rural  sections, 
there  is  a real  danger  that  there  will  be  serious  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  intellectual  degeneration  in  the  life  of 
many  of  these  communities,  due  to  the  survival  of  the  most 
fit.  Before  the  war  the  strong,  progressive  men  of  the  South 
lived  in  the  country,  and  by  their  manner  of  life  and  their 
intense  interest  in  public  affairs  gave  wholesome  tone  to  the 
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country  life  and  guaranteed  intelligent  leadership  to  the  rural 
communities.  It  was  this  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps, 
that  made  the  South  such  a fertile  land  for  the  production  of 
statesmen  and  great  political  leaders  before  the  war.  But  as 
the  strong,  progressive  men  leave  the  country  for  the  towns 
and  cities,  the  danger  is  that  the  leadership  of  our  rural  com- 
munities will  more  and  more  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  whose 
ideals  and  training  and  capacity  do  not  fit  them  for  such  a 
responsible  trust.  Our  policy  of  withdrawing  from  the  rural 
sections  of  the  South  the  most  intelligent  and  the  most  pro- 
gressive men  in  all  spheres  of  life  and  concentrating  all  of  our 
attention  on  the  towns  and  cities,  leaving  the  rural  com- 
munities, which  are  our  most  valuable  assets,  in  the  hands  of 
the  unfit  and  the  incompetent,  will  prove  a most  costly  and 
a most  unfortunate  policy  for  the  coming  generations  of  the 
South  unless  something  be  done  to  correct  this  untoward 
tendency  within  the  very  near  future. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  to  a community  due  to  illiteracy  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  the  illiterates  as  well  as  by 
their  number.  Education  is  a key  to  unlock  brain  power  al- 
ready developed.  The  technique  of  education  cannot  give 
a man  a new  brain;  it  can  only  develop  the  brain  he  has.  The 
same  kind  of  lock  may  inclose  a donkey  and  a Tennessee 
thoroughbred,  and  no  kind  of  a key  and  no  kind  of  manipula- 
tion of  a key  can  transform  the  donkey  into  a thoroughbred 
by  unlocking  the  door  that  shuts  him  in.  The  cost  of  white 
illiteracy  to  the  South  is  enormous  because  it  locks  up  to  a 
more  productive  life  a great  army  of  workers  who  are  capable 
of  the  highest  efficiency  in  production,  who  have  every  es- 
sential characteristic  of  industrial  efficiency  save  the  tech- 
nique of  education. 

The  loss  in  productivity  to  one  section  of  a half  million 
strong,  capable  men,  rendered  inefficient  as  workers  by  il- 
literacy, is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  it.  If  we  add 
to  this  number  the  large  number  of  male  illiterates  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  then  add  the  large 
number  of  men  and  boys  who  are  practically  illiterate,  we  may 
estimate  the  number  of  white  male  illiterate  workers  in  the 
South  at  one  million.  If  we  estimate  the  average  amount 
that  would  be  added  to  each  worker  per  annum  in  produc- 
tivity as  a result  of  education  at  $250,  illiteracy  is  costing  the 
South  $250,000,000  annually.  This  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  enormous  loss  that  comes  as  a result  of  illiteracy 
among  white  female  workers.  The  loss  due  to  illiteracy  for 
one  year  is  perhaps  large  enough  completely  to  eliminate  il- 
literacy if  the  amount  were  properly  expended  in  educational 
facilities.  When  we  take  into  consideration  also  the  indirect 
loss  to  the  South  on  account  of  white  illiteracy  and  the  loss 
that  cannot  be  measured  by  a material  standard,  the  cost  of 
illiteracy  is  too  great  to  be  borne  with  any  kind  of  patience 
by  an  intelligent  people. 

In  the  great  industrial  struggle  between  countries  and 
the  sections  of  countries  which  is  now  upon  us,  the  South 
cannot  any  longer  afford  to  carry  the  handicap  of  white  illit- 
eracy. 

It  would  have  been  a great  loss  to  Tennessee  had  Andrew 
Jackson  been  kept  at  the  harness-maker’s  bench,  had  Andrew 
Johnson  been  kept  in  the  tailor's  shop,  had  Maj.  John  W. 
Thomas,  the  great  railroad  president  and  Christian  citizen, 
been  kept  selling  sandwiches  at  a railroad  station;  it  would 
have  been  an  incalculable  loss  to  Tennessee  had  the  brilliant 
journalist-statesman  and  Christian  martyr,  Edward  Ward 
Carmack,  been  kept  in  the  position  of  farm  hand  throughout 
his  life.  By  our  educational  policy  to-day  the  evidence  is 


strong  that  we  are  locking  up  and  consigning  to  the  lowest 
order  of  work  statesmen  and  jurists  and  scientists  and  preach- 
ers and  scholars  and  physicians  and  captains  of  industry  who 
would  make  themselves  known  throughout  this  nation  and 
would  add  immeasurably  to  our  wealth  were  the  opportunity 
given  them  to  develop  their  powers. 

The  serious  problem  of  white  illiteracy  as  we  have  it  in  the 
South  to-day  is  not  the  fault  of  any  peculiar  economic  system, 
neither  is  it  a reflection  on  our  fathers  or  on  us;  but  it  will  be 
a serious  reflection  on  the  people  of  this  generation  if  we  do  not 
now  put  in  operation  forces  adequate  to  the  complete  solution 
of  this  problem  within  the  near  future.  We  of  the  South  of 
this  generation  have  a great  opportunity  and  a great  obliga- 
tion. No  other  section  of  this  country  has  an  opportunity 
equal  to  ours  to  build  up  a civilization  true  to  American  ideals. 
We  are  favored  beyond  all  other  sections  in  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  that  life  and  leadership  which  count  for  most  in  a 
nation’s  progress.  We  are  rich  in  material  resources,  rich  in 
productive  soil,  in  climate,  in  minerals,  in  water  power,  in 
standing  timber,  and  our  great  resources  are  easily  developed. 
We  are  fortunate  indeed  in  the  character  of  our  white  popula- 
tion. We  have  here  a people  descended  from  the  most  vig- 
orous of  the  English  and  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  stock,  un- 
stained by  contamination  with  the  lower  elements  of  the 
carious  nationalities  of  the  earth;  a population  eminently 
capable  of  holding  its  own  and  forging  to  the  front  in  com- 
petition with  any  people  anywhere  in  the  world  when  the 
competition  is  on  an  equal  basis. 

But  with  all  of  our  potentialities  in  natural  resources  and 
in  the  strength  and  character  of  our  population,  we  find  our- 
selves woefully  handcapped,  and  the  progress  we  ought  to 
make  placed  in  serious  jeopardy  by  the  fact  that  a very  large 
proportion  of  our  most  capable  men  and  women  are  deprived 
of  the  tools  of  civilization  by  having  educational  advantages 
denied  them. 

In  this  great  reserve  army  of  illiterates  and  semi-illiterates 
we  have  a priceless  asset  if  we  will  only  appreciate  their  power 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  take  the  places  that  belong 
to  them  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 

Shut  in  by  mountain  barriers  and  preserved  from  physical 
and  mental  and  moral  degeneration  by  the  group  ideals  and 
the  individual  ideals  of  Southern  rural  life  as  well  as  by  a 
stimulating  natural  environment,  they  are  strong  in  body, 
strong  in  brain  power,  and  strong  in  moral  force.  In  their 
veins  flows  the  richest  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  in  their  hearts 
are  treasured  up  in  abundance  tnose  great  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion and  home  and  democracy  and  liberty  which  have  been 
the  strength  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  all  ages.  T.iese 
people  are  genuinely  American;  they  tee!  that  they  have  lived 
here  from  prehistoric  times;  they  owe  allegiance  to  no  other 
sovereignty;  they  know  no  clime  but  this;  they  know  no 
flag  but  that  which  waves  over  American  soil;  they  believe 
in  democracy  and  liberty,  and  they  have  an  unbounded  faith 
in  American  institutions. 

Such  a people  are  too  great  to  be  locked  up  in  a prison  of 
inefficiency  and  denied  any  place  in  the  great  progress  of  the 
world;  the  communities  in  which  they  live  are  too  valuable 
to  be  exploited  by  those  who  come  on'y  to  destroy;  the  ruddv- 
faced  boys  and  golden-haired  girls  from  our  mountain  valleys 
are  too  precious,  their  lives  are  too  valuable,  the  blood  that 
courses  through  their  veins,  and  the  sentiment  that  inspires 
their  hearts  are  too  priceless  to  the  generations  yet  unborn 
for  us  of  this  generation  to  offer  them  up  as  a willing  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  sordid  commercialism  and  greed  of  gold 
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CON  FED  ERA  TE  ARSENAL  AT  FA  YETTEVILLE,  N.  C. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSON,  FAYETTEVILLE. 

The  historic  city  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  was  the  scene  of 
imposing  ceremonies  on  May  22,  when  a marker  was  un- 
veiled on  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  important  arsenals  of  the 
Confederate  government. 

The  local  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 
erected  this  memorial,  a handsome  bronze  tablet  on  a bowlder 
of  massive  stone  left  from  the  old  arsenal,  which  was  totally 
destroyed  by  Sherman,  March  11-14,  1865.  The  tablet,  on 
which  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  North  Carolina,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

J.  E.  B.  STUART  CHAPTER,  N.  C.  DIVISION,  UNITED  DAUGHTERS 
OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 

THIS  TABLET  MARKS  THE  SITE  OF  AN  IMPORTANT 
ARSENAL  OF  THE  CONFEDERATE  GOVERNMENT.  AUTHORIZED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONGRESS,  1836;  CAPTURED  BY  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  APRIL  22,  1861  : TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  CONFEDERATE 
GOVERNMENT,  JUNE  5,  1861;  AND  DESTROYED  BY  MAJOR  GEN- 
ERAL W.  T.  SHERMAN,  MARCH  11-14,  1865. 

ERECTED  1928  BY  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  COMMIS- 
MISSION. 

The  famous  old  arsenal  was  located  on  a beautiful  plateau 
of  nearly  one  hundred  acres  on  Hamount,  the  western  section 
of  Fayetteville.  This  was  the  pride  and  beauty  spot  of 
Fayetteville,  being  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  anywhere  in  the 
South,  and  was  often  visited  by  people  of  other  States. 

The  construction  was  begun  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  1838,  the  corner  stone  being  laid  on  April  9.  Army 
officers  of  high  distinction  served  as  commandants  of  the 
post.  Conspicuous  octagonal  high  brick-and-stone  towers 
were  located  at  the  four  corners  of  the  inclosure,  while  sym- 
metrical walls  and  massive  iron  railing  and  heavy  iron  gates 
surrounded  the  premises.  Handsome  two-story  brick  and 
stone  buildings  for  officers’  quarters  and  the  accommodation 
of  the  troops  adorned  the  front  and  sides,  while  in  the  center 
and  on  both  sides  were  large,  commodious  buildings  used  for 
the  storing  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  commissary  and 
quartermaster  supplies.  In  the  center  of  the  inclosure  were 
the  gun  carriage  and  machine  shops,  while  in  the  rear  was  a 
large  rifle  factory,  containing  all  of  the  rifle  works  brought 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  Va.,  and  handsome  frame  dwellings  for 
various  officers’  quarters.  With  the  exception  of  these,  all 
the  buildings  were  constructed  of  brick  trimmed  with  stone 
which  was  quarried  near  Fayetteville.  William  Bell,  the  ar- 
chitect, a Scotchman  of  national  reputation,  continued  dur- 
ing the  entire  War  between  the  States  as  architect  for  all  the 
buildings.  About  one  hundred  yards  from  the  rifle  factory 
were  two  large  brick  magazines  for  storage  of  powder  and 
ammunition. 

The  arsenal  was  the  depository  for  arms  for  distribution 
at  the  South  under  the  Federal  law.  Because  of  the  John 
Brown  insurrection,  some  of  the  citizens  of  Fayetteville  had 
petitioned  the  War  Department  to  garrison  the  arsenal  with 
a company  of  regulars.  Accordingly,  a detachment  of  troops 
had  been  stationed  there,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  S.  S. 
Anderson  and  Lieut.  J.  A.  DeLagnel,  while  the  post  was  in 
charge  of  Maj.  J.  A.  J.  Bradford,  of  the  ordnance  service. 

When  President  Lincoln  called  for  troops  from  North 
Carolina  to  subdue  her  sister  States,  Governor  Ellis  com- 
missioned Hon.  Warren  Winslow  to  bring  about  a peaceable 
surrender  of  the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville.  Gen.  Walter 
Draughon  in  command  of  the  State  militia  was  ordered  to 
take  possession  of  this  arsenal.  Gathering  his  forces,  which 


consisted  of  the  Fayetteville  Independent  Light  Infantry 
(organized  1793)  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Wright  Huske, 
the  LaFayette  Light  Infantry,  commanded  by  Capt.  Joseph 
B.  Star,  and  other  companies  of  cavalry  and  infantry  service, 
numbering  in  all  about  four  or  five  hundred  men,  General 
Draughon  ascended  the  hill  and  made  a formal  demand  for 
the  arsenal  property  in  the  name  of  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina. 

Lieutenant  LeLagnel  accompanied  General  Draughon 
where  he  could  make  an  inspection  of  his  command,  when  the 
following  conversation  took  place  between  him  and  the  famous 
old  “Captain  Bulla.”  Lieutenant  DeLagnel  halted  in  front 
of  Captain  Bulla’s  command  and  remarked  to  the  Captain 
that  he  seemed  to  have  arms,  but  no  ammunition,  whereupon 
Captain  Bulla  ran  his  hands  in  both  pockets  of  his  pants, 
pulling  out  buckshot  and  powder  horns  and  exhibited  them 
to  him.  Said  Lieutenant  DeLagnel:  “Are  these  all  the  men 
you  have  to  capture  my  battery  and  the  arsenal?”  “No,” 
said  Captain  Bulla,  “the  woods  is  full  of  them.” 

Lieutenant  DeLagnel,  having  satisfied  himself  that  any 
effort  on  his  part  of  resistance  would  be  fruitless,  surrendered 
without  the  firing  of  a gun,  except  the  salute  by  his  battery 
on  hauling  down  the  LInited  States  flag.  Lieutenant  DeLag- 
nel with  his  command  then  marched  out  of  the  inclosure 
with  their  small  arms  and  equipments,  and  the  State  troops 
marched  in  and  took  possession,  and  they  were  kept  on  guard 
until  the  Confederate  States  forces  took  charge. 

Resigning  his  U.  S.  commission,  Lieutenant  DeLagnel 
became  a gallant  officer  in  the  Confederate  service.  The 
supply  of  arms  gained  by  taking  the  arsenal  was  very  im- 
portant, as  there  were  thirty-seven  thousand  stands  of  arms, 
a battery  of  field  pieces,  a large  quantity  of  powder  and  other 
stores,  and  the  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
of  war.  The  arsenal  buildings  and  machinery  probably  cost 
the  United  States  more  than  a quarter  of  a million  dollars. 
The  very  day  of  the  surrender  of  the  arsenal,  April  22,  the 
Confederate  Secretary  of  War  requested  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina,  to  send  a regiment  to  Virginia,  and  on  the 
25th  asked  him  to  send  two  thousand  muskets  for  three 
regiments  from  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  then  at  Lynchburg 
without  arms.  (Clark’s  “North  Carolina  Histories,”  Volume 
IV;  Ashe’s  North  Carolina  History,”  Volume  II.)  The 
South  had  men  enough,  but  was  not  equipped  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  the  States  having  no  supply.  The  powder 
and  arms  obtained  at  Fayetteville  were,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  advantage. 

The  capture  of  this  arsenal  placed  North  Carolina  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  Southern  States.  About  twelve  thousand 
of  the  thirty-seven  thousand  stands  of  arms  from  the  arsenal 
were  given  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  not  quite  so  fortunate  as 
North  Carolina  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  arsenal 
at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Arms  were  rapidly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
North  Carolina  troops  as  fast  as  they  were  recruited.  About 
five  hundred  splendid  rifles  were  turned  out  monthly  by  the 
arsenal,  with  any  amount  of  ammunition  and  small  arms, 
with  a number  of  heavy  gun  carriages  for  seacoast  defences 
and  many  light  artillery  gun  carriages  and  caissons. 

On  June  5,  1861,  the  arsenal  was  formally  turned  over  by 
the  State  to  the  Confederate  government,  and  the  command 
was  assigned  to  Capt.  John  C.  Booth,  a former  United  States 
officer,  thoroughly  versed  in  ordnance.  From  the  second 
volume  of  Ashe’s  “History  of  North  Carolina,”  we  find  most 
interesting  facts  of  the  development  of  this  important  factor 
in  the  Confederate  service. 

The  sixth  Battalion,  or  “Armory  Guard”  was  stationed 
here,  consisting  of  seven  companies,  Francis  S.  Childs  lieu- 
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tenant  colonel,  and  Matthew  F.  Taylor,  major  of  this  bat- 
talion. These  were  as  well  drilled  and  thoroughly  disciplined 
as  any  commands  of  the  Confederate  service. 

Capt.  John  C.  Booth  developed  plans  for  greatly  enlarging 
the  plant,  for  a part  of  the  machinery  for  manufacturing 
rifles,  captured  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  was  in  May,  1861,  removed 
to  Fayetteville,  and  buildings  had  to  be  erected  to  install 
it,  engines  had  to  be  placed  to  run  it;  and  the  capacity  of  the 
arsenal  was  greatly  enlarged.  Captain  Booth  was  a most 
efficient  officer,  but  worked  so  incessantly  that  he  sacri- 
ficed his  health  and  died  in  the  summer  of  1862.  Fortunately, 
many  of  the  operatives  came  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  they 
were  skilled  workmen  who  rendered  most  valuable  service. 
By  August  a large  lot  of  new  rifles  manufactured  at  the 
arsenal  was  shipped  to  Richmond,  while  thousands  of  English 
and  Belgian  rifles,  saved  from  the  Modern  Greece , were 
rendered  fit  for  use.  Capt.  C.  F.  Bolles,  of  Wilmington,  was 
Captain  Booth's  assistant,  and  after  his  death  had  charge 
until  Col.  J.  A.  DeLagnel  arrived  to  succeed  Captain  Booth. 
Colonel  DeLagnel  was  a most  accomplished  officer,  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  plant.  Under 
his  administration  much  work  was  accomplished  and  the 
arsenal  became  very  useful  to  the  service. 

In  January,  1863,  Captain  Childs  succeeded  DeLagnel  in 
command  of  the  arsenal  and  continued  to  enlarge  the  work 
and  make  it  more  efficient.  Under  his  direction  the  arsenal 
grew  and  grew  until  it  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Confederacy. 

In  September,  1863,  Lieut.  Samuel  A.  Ashe  (now  North 
Carolina’s  beloved  and  distinguished  historian)  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  commandant  of  the  arsenal,  and,  being  a 
former  West  Point  officer,  rendered  valuable  service  there. 

As  devoted  and  successful  as  Booth  and  DeLagnel  had 
been,  Childs,  now  with  better  facilities  than  they  had,  sur- 
passed them  in  important  accomplishment.  Relieved  of  a 
multitude  of  detail  work,  he  was  free  to  devote  himself  to 
enlarging  the  arsenal  and  making  it  a still  greater  benefit  to 
the  service. 

The  recollections  of  Captain  Ashe  give  us  a fine  insight 
into  the  work  of  the  arsenal  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war.  He  tells  us  that  the  operatives  were  increased  to  over 


five  hundred  and  large  buildings  were  erected  for  the  necessary 
workshops.  Everything  known  to  the  ordnance  possible  to 
be  made  was  turned  out  in  the  laboratory,  and  rockets,  fuses, 
etc.  were  made.  Seasoned  gunstocks  had  been  brought  from 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  the  iron  to  make  barrels  was  brought 
from  South  Carolina,  white  oak  and  lime  from  New  Hanover 
County,  while  coke  and  foundry  iron  were  made  at  Deep 
River.  Every  possible  source  for  a needed  article  was  ex- 
plored, and  the  arsenal  was  a busy  hive  of  industry.  Captain 
Ashe  also  tells  us  that  Colonel  Childs  started  a farm  near 
Fayetteville  in  order  to  supply  the  operatives  with  food,  and 
established  fisheries  up  Black  River  near  Wilmington,  not 
merely  for  food,  but  for  oil.  For  such  work,  old  men  and, 
on  the  farm,  negroes  were  utilized. 

Even  the  young  girls  volunteered  for  service  at  the  arsenal. 
Early  in  1864,  four  young  gentlewomen  of  Fayetteville, 
Misses  Campbell,  Stedman,  Taylor,  and  Ellison,  gave  their 
services  as  clerks,  or  copyists,  and  they  were  treated  as  hon- 
ored guests  by  the  officers  of  the  arsenal.  As  there  was  no 
money,  the  pay  given  these  young  ladies  was  black  alpaca 
cloth,  which  was  used  in  the  arsenal  for  making  cartridges. 
The  alpaca,  combined  with  scraps  of  colored  silk,  made 
most  beautiful  dresses  for  the  girls  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  could  not  procure  new  clothes. 

When  Sherman  reached  Columbia,  Colonel  Childs  began 
to  throw  up  earthworks  to  defend  Fayetteville. 

General  Sherman  entered  Fayetteville  on  March  11,  and 
remained  five  days  for  the  special  purpose  of  destroying  the 
arsenal.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  March  11,  a 
train  over  the  old  C.  F.  Y.  V.  Railroad  pulled  out  of  Fayette- 
ville with  the  machinery  and  stores  from  the  arsenal,  the 
former  being  hidden  at  the  Egypt  Coal  Mines,  and  many  of 
"he  stores  being  carried  by  wagon  to  Greensboro.  So,  when 
Sherman  captured  the  arsenal,  he  found  little  of  any  good  to 
the  Federals.  In  spite  of  this,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
he  razed  every  building  on  the  arsenal  grounds  before  ap- 
plying the  torch.  Hundreds  of  soldiers,  with  railroad  iron 
/ails  as  battering  rams,  knocked  down  the  buildings,  including 
the  great  smoke  stack. 

( Continued  on  page  238  ) 


THE  OLD  ARSENAL  AND  GROUNDS  AT  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C.,  AS  SKETCHED  BY  ONE  OF  SHERMAN’S  SOLDIERS. 
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‘‘That  care  divine  that  never  sleeps 
In  watching  o’er  its  own, 

For  souls  of  men  where’er  they  stray 
Have,  in  the  darkness  of  their  way, 
A resting  place  and  home.” 


South  Carolina  Comrades. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  an  unusually  large  number 
of  members  of  Camp  R.  C.  Pulliam,  TJ.  C.  V.,  of  Greenville, 

S.  C.  answered  to  the  last  roll  call.  They  are  as  follows; 

T.  M.  Glenn,  J.  J.  Wood,  William  Verdin,  George  W.  Sirrine, 
J.  A.  Jones,  Charles  A.  Snyder,  H.  W.  Southern,  James 
Friddle,  and  T.  T.  Andrews. 

In  this  list  of  our  deceased  brothers,  whose  departure  we 
lament,  your  committee  begs  to  refer  with  emphasis  to  the 
passing  of  our  greatly  esteemed  Camp  Commander,  member 
of  Harvey  Scouts,  C.  S.  A.,  who,  for  a number  of  years,  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  official  position  with  eminent  effi- 
ciency and  enthusiasm. 

As  a member  and  competent  leader  of  our  Camp,  he  was 
ever  thoughtful,  prompt,  and  diligent  in  all  the  work  per- 
taining to  the  organization.  In  the  transaction  of  all  business, 
as  well  as  in  all  personal  relations  with  his  old  comrades,  he 
was  always  courteous  and  impartial.  Although  a very  young 
soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  manifested  the  spirit  of 
unflinching  courage,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice  throughout 
his  military  career.  His  interest  in  the  reunions,  both  State  and 
general,  of  the  Confederate  veterans  never  waned.  He  was 
ready  to  travel  without  regard  to  labor  and  expense,  to  render 
willing  service  in  maintaining  and  perpetuating  the  honor  of 
the  Southland  and  the  principles  of  the  Southern  cause  of 
1861-65.  In  view  of  his  high  character  as  a citizen,  his  zeal 
as  a patriot,  his  fidelity  and  usefulness  in  relation  to  Camp 
Pulliam,  and  his  unfailing  kindness  toward  his  old  comrades 
whenever  possible,  we  hereby  put  on  record,  our  sincere  re- 
gard for  him  personally  and  our  appreciation  of  his  faithful 
service  as  Commander  of  our  Camp.  For  him,  and  for  the 
others  who  have  fallen  out  since  our  last  Camp  meeting,  we 
recommend  suitable  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  each,  on 
the  pages  of  our  minutes. 

[Committee:  R.  W.  Sanders,  Alex  McBee.] 

Hugh  Hamilton. 

The  death  of  Hugh  Hamilton,  of  Warrenton,  Va.,  was 
reported  by  Comrade  John  F.  Scott,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
who  says  of  him:  “He  loved  the  Confederacy  with  every 
fiber  of  his  noble  soul,  a true  and  loyal  citizen,  first,  to  his 
own  Southland,  and  tfien  to  his  country  as  the  sword  decided. 
He  has  crossed  over  to  be  with  his  beloved  commanders,  Lee 
and  Jackson.” 


Col.  James  M.  Morgan. 

Col.  James  Morris  Morgan,  who  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Navy  with  distinction,  being  on  the  Alabama  under 
Raphael  Semmes,  and  later  was  assigned  to  an  army  battery 
in  the  defense  of  Richmond,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
April  22,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Colonel  Morgan’s  interesting  career  is  described  in  his 
“Recollections  of  a Reefer.”  He  was  born  in  New  Orleans, 
the  son  of  Judge  Thomas  Gibbs  Morgan,  and  a brother  of 
Judge  Hickey  Morgan,  of  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court,  who 
became  United  States  minister  to  Mexico. 

Young  Morgan  entered  in  the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis, 
but  resigned  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  South, 
and  entered  the  Confederate  navy.  He  was  lieutenant  on 
the  Alabama  under  Raphael  Semmes  and  also  served  on  the 
Georgia  and  the  McRae  and  remained  in  the  naval  service 
as  long  as  the  ships  lasted. 

He  was  then  assigned  to  a battery  in  the  defense  of  Rich- 
mond and  was  in  Richmond  when  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy fell.  He  was  one  of  the  detail  of  Confederate  officers 
assigned  to  accompany  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  when  she  left 
Richmond.  After  the  War  between  the  States,  he  went  to 
Egypt  with  a group  of  Confederate  officers,  who  accompanied 
General  Stone  for  service  in  the  army  of  the  Khedive.  He 
became  a member  of  the  Khedive’s  staff  and  was  known  as  the 
best  horseman  in  the  Egyptian  army. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  NewYork  Harbor,  and 
in  Cleveland’s  administration  was  appointed  consul  general 
to  Australia.  He  remained  in  Australia  for  three  years, 
taking  with  him  his  bride,  who  was  Mrs.  Frances  Fincke, 
of  New  York. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  Antipodes  he  became  assistant 
manager  of  the  International  Banking  Corporation,  and  re- 
tired when  the  corporation  was  sold.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  three  daughters.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Pittsburgh,  with  burial  in  the  family  plot  of  Colonel  Morgan’s 
ancestors. 

John  R.  Kenly. 

John  Reese  Kenly,  who  died  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  on 
March  1,  was  a native  of  Baltimore,  born  January  21,  1847. 
He  joined  the  army  of  the  Confederacy  while  still  a youth, 
and  fought  through  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  was  at  Ap- 
pomattox when  General  Lee  surrendered.  His  service  was 
with  Company  A,  1st  Maryland  Cavalry,  under  command 
of  Col.  Ridgley  Brown. 

Comrade  Kenly  came  of  military  ancestry,  his  forbears  on 
both  sides  of  the  family  having  served  with  distinction  in  the 
country’s  early  wars.  He  was  a son  of  George  T.  and  Pris- 
cilla Watkins  Kenly. 

Following  the  War  between  the  States,  Mr.  Kenly,  then 
seventeen,  began  work  as  a rodman  in  the  West  Virginia  oil 
fields.  In  1868  his  railroad  career  opened.  He  rose  quickly 
after  joining  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Railroad,  nucleus 
of  the  present  Atlantic  Coast  Line  system. 

He  became  successively  superintendent  of  transportation, 
assistant  general  manager,  general  manager,  vice  president 
and,  in  1913,  president.  In  addition  to  the  presidency,  he 
held  positions  in  several  affiliated  companies. 

Comrade  Kenly  was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Emma  Warfield,  of  Howard  County,  Md.,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1872.  They  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  sur- 
vives. His  second  marriage  was  to  Miss  Isabella  Mann,  of 
Richmond,  Va.  He  is  also  survived  by  three  brothers. 
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Capt.  John  G.  Herndon. 

John  Gibson  Herndon,  Confederate  veteran  died  at  his 
home  in  East  Falls  Church,  Va.,  on  March  17,  1928,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years. 

He  was  born  at  Washing- 
ton Farm,  near  Warrenton, 

Va.,  August  20,  1843,  the 
son  of  Rev.  Thaddeus  and 
Mary  Frances  Gibson  Hern- 
don. At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  joined  the  Confederate 
army,  as  a member  of  Car- 
rington’s Battery,  formed  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  in 
1861.  He  served  with  the 
battery  during  the  early  part 
of  the  war  in  a number  of  en- 
gagements, including  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

He  was  later  transferred  to 
the  7th  Virginia  Cavalry, 

Company  A,  with  which  he 
served  until  severely  wounded  at  Tom’s  Brook,  near  Stras- 
burg,  Va.,  in  November,  1864.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Alice  Logan,  three  sons,  and  three  daughters, 
also  by  one  brother,  Rev.  Charles  T.  Herndon,  Warrenton, 
Va.,  and  three  sisters. 

Capt.  John  W.  Brown. 

John  Wesley  Brown,  of  Coffeeville,  Miss.,  who  died  on 
April  24,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-two  years,  was  born  in 
Yalobusha  County,  Miss.,  January  15,  1846,  and  had  lived 
in  that  county  all  of  his  life.  In  1863,  when  eighteen  years 
old,  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
became  a member  of  Company  K,  1st  Mississippi  Volunteer 
Cavalry,  and  did  gallant  service  until  wounded  and  rendered 
unable  to  continue  in  active  duty.  He  was  in  some  of  the 
hardest-contested  battles  fought  by  the  Western  Army  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  war.  He  was  spoken  of  as  a brave 
soldier,  always  at  his  post  of  duty.  At  the  battle  of  Shoals 
Creek,  Ala.,  near  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  he  lost  his  left 
arm  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the  service. 

After  the  war  he  went  into  business,  and  was  so  zealous 
and  capable  that  he  made  a success  of  life  in  spite  of  his 
handicap.  He  was  very  popular  with  his  fellow  .citizens,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  office  in 
his  county.  He  held  the  offices  of  chancery  clerk,  tax  as- 
sessor, deputy  sheriff,  and  State  senator  at  various  times.  As 
the  years  came  and  went,  his  popularity  increased  and  he  was 
retained  in  office  until  age  and  feebleness  moved  him  to  leave 
the  political  arena.  In  every  position  of  honor  or  trust,  he 
proved  worthy  and  capable.  He  united  with  the  Spring  Hill 
Baptist  Church,  in  Tallahatchie  County,  when  a youth,  and 
in  the  year  1886  gave  his  membership  to  the  Coffeeville  Bap- 
tist Church,  where  he  had  been  a faithful  member  since. 
He  was  clerk  of  that  Church  for  thirty  years,  and  also  clerk 
of  the  Yalobusha  County  Association  for  many  years. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  Captain  Brown  was  married 
to  Miss  Roxie  Tatum,  and  to  this  union  a son  and  a daughter 
were  born,  the  daughter  surviving  him.  His  second  wife  was 
Miss  Sallie  Salmon,  who  also  survives  him,  with  a son. 
Among  those  attending  the  funeral  were  a number  of  his  old 
war  comrades  and  Capt.  B.  Leland,  of  Water  Valley,  who 
was  in  the  same  company,  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his 
services  as  a soldier. 

[Rev.  R.  L.  Breland,  his  pastor.] 


C.  R.  Hallar. 

Cephas  Richey  Hallar  was  born  in  Independence,  Mo.,  on 
May  17,  1847,  and  died  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  6,  1928. 

When  the  War  between  the  States  came  on,  four  older 
brothers  of  the  Hallar  family  enlisted  in  the  Southern  army. 
In  the  meantime,  the  father  having  died,  Mrs.  Hallar  decided 
to  move  back  to  Mercersburg,  Penn.,  her  native  home. 
When  the  Confederate  army  entered  Pennsylvania  in  June, 
1863,  young  Hallar,  having  caught  the  war  spirit,  quit  school, 
and  made  a dash  for  the  nearest  Confederate  camp.  The 
first  person  he  met  was  Davy  Parsons,  who  was  on  picket  duty 
for  McNeill’s  Rangers.  When  Hallar  told  him  he  wanted  to 
join  the  army,  it  seemed  so  improbable  that  a Pennsylvanian 
would  offer  to  enlist  in  the  “Rebel”  army,  Parsons  doubted 
his  word  and,  thinking  it  more  likely  he  was  a spy,  sent  him 
under  guard  to  Captain  McNeill.  He  was  kept  under  sur- 
veillance until  the  army  returned  to  Virginia.  But  mean- 
while, by  his  many  noble  qualities,  he  entrenched  himself  in 
the  confidence  of  the  officers  and  men,  and  its  was  not  long 
until  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  daring 
scouts  in  the  command.  His  comrades  affectionately  dubbed 
him  “Pense”  Hallar,  because  he  had  joined  the  company  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  selected  by  John  B.  Fay  as  a com- 
panion and  assistant  for  the  difficult  task  of  securing  facts 
and  working  out  the  details  of  a plan  for  kidnaping  Generals 
Crook  and  Kelly  in  Cumberland,  Md.  How  well  Hallar  per- 
formed his  part  is  now  a matter  of  history,  a well-known  ex- 
ploit pronounced  by  military  critics  as  “the  most  daring  and 
thrilling  incident  of  the  entire  war.” 

When  the  war  closed,  young  Hallar  located  in  Kansas  City 
and  began  business  as  a druggist,  which  he  continued  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  building  up  a chain  of  drug  stores  and 
meriting  the  distinction  of  being  the  “Pioneer  Kansas  City 
Druggist,” 

[J.  W.  Duffey,  Washington,  D.  C.] 

Robert  William  Royall. 

Robert  William  Royall,  last  survivor  of  the  First  Company 
of  the  Richmond  Howitzers,  passed  to  his  reward  on  April 
8,  1928,  at  his  home  in  Richmond,  Va.,  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year. 

Comrade  Royall  was  a native  of  Virginia  and  joined  the 
Confederate  forces  with  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  be- 
coming a member  of  the  famous  command  under  Col.  William 
H.  Palmer.  He  served  throughout  the  war,  returning  to 
Richmond  to  find  ruin  on  every  hand.  With  the  courage  of 
a soldier,  he  set  to  work  to  make  his  way,  and  for  sixty  years, 
he  was  engaged  in  his  work  as  a bookkeeper,  being  employed 
by  some  of  the  best-known  establishments  of  Richmond. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  he  accepted  a place  with  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railway,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1927, 
when  he  was  retired  in  view  of  his  excellent  service. 

In  every  tradition  of  the  Old  South,  Comrade  Royall  was 
true — a Virginia  gentleman,  a loyal  friend,  a devout  Pres- 
byterian, a good  neighbor,  a fine  citizen.  Some  forty  years 
ago  he  married  a daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  Raleigh  T.  Col- 
ston, of  Confederate  fame,  and,  with  five  children,  she  sur- 
vives him.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Hollywood,  with  a squad 
A old  comrades  standing  at  salute  as  the  casket,  bedecked 
with  a Confederate  flag,  was  lowered  to  rest  in  the  soil  of  the 
Old  Dominion. 

The  South  has  lost  a stanch  friend,  Virginia  an  upright 
citizen,  and  Richmond  a man  who  stood  foursquare  to  every 
test  that  showed  forth  the  man. 

[Horace  A.  Hawkins.] 
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Col.  Moses  M.  Greenwood. 

Col.  Moses  M.  Greenwood  died  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
April,  24,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  years. 

Colonel  Greenwood  graduated  from  Yale  University  in 
1858,  two  years  after  the  graduation  of  the  late  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  and  was  said  to  be  next  to  the  oldest  living 
graduate  of  Yale. 

Colonel  Greenwood  was  a confidant  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  and  during  the  War  between 
the  States,  while  a resident  of  New  Orleans,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  preservation  of  the  phosphorous  and  salt  deposits 
of  the  South,  so  essential  for  the  munitions  department  of 
the  Confederacy.  His  home  was  used  as  headquarters  for 
General  Butler  during  the  occupation  of  New  Orleans  by  the 
Union  forces. 

He  was  a ruling  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  sixty 
years,  and  during  that  period  he  was  frequently  commissioned 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church.  He  was  clerk  of 
sessions  of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  St.  Louis,  for 
twenty  years,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  identified 
with  many  philanthropic  enterprises. 

Colonel  Greenwood  was  born  in  Hubardston,  Mass.,  and 
.ater  the  family  resided  in  New  Orleans,  whence  he  went  to 
high  school  in  Massachusetts,  and  later  to  Yale.  He  married 
Miss  Mary  Mulford  Whitelsey,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  resided  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Yale  Alumni  Chapter.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters. 

William  A.  Steele. 

Camden  and  Benton  County  lost  one  of  its  most  influential 
citizens  in  the  death  of  William  A.  Steele,  on  December  21, 
1927,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

“Uncle  Bill,”  as  he  was  known  by  the  young  and  old  alike, 
was  a favorite  with  the  entire  population  of  Benton  County. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  Camden,  and  had  always  lived 
in  Camden  with  the  exception  of  the  four  years  that  he  spent 
in  the  Confederate  army  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Nathan 
Bedford  Forrest,  as  a member  of  Company  L,  20th  Tennessee 
Regiment. 

He  was  captured  and  placed  in  prison  at  Rock  Island,  111., 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  Following  the  war  he  was 
county  court  clerk  of  Benton  County,  and  for  several  years 
served  as  county  surveyor,  and  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
school-teachers.  He  was  postmaster  of  Camden  during  the 
Grover  Cleveland  administration.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  and  served  as  an  elder  for 
about  forty  years. 

Comrade  Steele  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Viola  Willis  in 
1868,  and  is  survived  by  two  daughters  and  three  sons,  also  a 
brother. 

Richard  Moody  Burch. 

Comrade  Richard  M.  Burch  died  at  his  home  in  Bartles- 
ville, Okla.,  April  20,  1928.  He  was  born  in  Gaston  County, 
N.  C.,  May  19,  1846,  and  enlisted  in  June,  1864,  in  Company 
C,  Junior  Reserves,  Capt.  J.  C.  Holland,  Detached  Service 
Guards,  under  command  of  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston.  After  the 
surrender,  he  was  paroled  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  After  the  war 
he  went  to  school  two  years,  then  moved  to  Missouri,  near 
St.  Joseph,  where  he  married  and  taught  school.  He  lived 
in  Kansas  several  years  before  moving  to  Kay  County,  Okla. 
There  he  served  three  terms  as  county  commissioner  of 
schools. 

He  came  to  Bartlesville  about  1905  and  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business.  He  retired  from  business  about  four  years 


ago  on  account  of  age.  He  was  a member  of  Cherokee  Camp, 
U.  C.  V.  His  wife  preceded  him  in  death  several  years.  The 
fine  family  of  seven  children  testify  to  their  wise  training. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a Christian  and  model  citizen. 

[C.  H.  Gill,  Commander  Cherokee  Camp,  U.  C.  V.] 

Thomas  Butler  King. 

Thomas  B.  King  was  born  in  Upson  County,  Ga.,  April 
12,  1840,  and  died  at  Dustin,  Okla.,  on  April  28,  1927,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

He  was  in  school  at  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  when  the  war 
came  on,  and  he  joined  Company  H,  of  the  7th  Tennessee 
Infantry,  and  participated  in  some  of  the  hard-fought  battles 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  among  them  being  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  and 
several  others.  He  was  captured  at  the  fall  of  Petersburg  and 
taken  to  Point  Lookout  Prison. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Comrade  King  went  to  Grayson 
County,  Tex.,  and  thence  to  Oklahoma,  where  he  made  his 
home  till  death.  He  was  ever  true  to  the  memories,  ideals, 
and  principles  of  the  Southern  cause.  He  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  who  lives  at  Dustin,  Okla. 

William  Daniel  Ayres. 

After  a long  and  useful  life,  William  Daniel  Ayres  died  at 
his  home  in  Greenbrier  County,  W.  Va.,  on  December  17, 
1927.  Born  in  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  September  12, 
1835,  he  had  reached  the  great  age  of  ninety-two  years. 

When  war  was  declared  between  the  States,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Confederate  army  and  was  assigned  to  Company  D, 
25th  Virginia  Infantry,  and  served  throughout  the  entire 
war.  He  retreated  with  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  when  Richmond 
was  abandoned  on  April  3,  1865,  and  was  captured  at  Sailor’z 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  which  was  the  last  battle  in  which 
the  Army  of  Virginia  participated  before  the  surrender. 
Made  a prisoner  of  war,  he  was  taken  to  Point  Lookout,  Md., 
and  was  discharged  from  prison  June  23,  1865. 

After  the  war,  he  resumed  school-teaching  and  continued 
to  teach  until  recent  years,  when  he  retired. 

His  was  an  accurate  and  strong  mind,  given  to  accurate 
thinking.  His  opinions  were  mature  and  led  to  correct  living. 
Always  fearless,  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  faith  that  was 
in  him.  Early  in  life  he  united  with  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
continued  in  this  faith. 

He  took  his  part  in  the  activities  of  his  day  and  time,  and 
from  him  flowed  a stream  of  influence  that  makes  for  man- 
hood and  womanhood. 

Georgia  Comrades. 

The  following  members  of  the  Confederate  Veterans  As- 
sociation of  Augusta,  Ga.,  have  died  during  the  past  year: 

George  -W.  Perkinson,  of  the  6th  Virginia  Infantry,  Ma- 
hone’s  Brigade,  Anderson’s  Division,  A.  P.  Hill’s  Corps;  died 
August  5,  1927. 

W.  A.  Gibbes,  of  the  16th  South  Carolina  Infantry;  died 
September  12,  1927. 

E.  J.  O’Connor,  of  Cobb’s  Cavalry  Legion,  Wright's 
Brigade,  Butler’s  Division,  Hampton’s  Corps;  died  Decem- 
ber 7,  1927. 

B.  E.  Blume,  of  2nd  South  Carolina  Artillery,  Elliott’s 
Brigade,  Johnson’s  Division,  Hardee’s  Corps;  died  February 
23,  1928. 

Stephen  Thompson,  of  Marshall’s  Virginia  Battery  of 
Artillery,  Stevenson’s  Division,  Hood’s  Corps;  died  March 
5,  1928. 

[Charles  Edgeworth  Jones,  Historian,  Camp  435  U.  C.  V.,J 
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Col.  James  Madison  Barker,  U.  C.  V. 

On  February  25,  1928,  there  passed  from  earthly  compan- 
ionship, Col.  James  Madison  Barker,  a distinguished  citizen 
of  Tennessee  and  a gallant  soldier  of  the  Confederacy. 

He  was  born  December  20,  1847,  near  Bristol,  Tenn.,  the 
son  of  Col.  Joel  Nevils  Barker.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
only  seven  years  of  age. 

In  1863,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  left  school  to 
join  the  Confederate  army,  enlisting  in  the  12th  Tennessee 
Battalion  under  command  of  Major  Day,  later  serving  under 
the  gallant  Capt.  Decatur  Bushong;  and  he  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  Company  H,  31st  Tennessee  Regiment,  Taylor's 
Brigade,  Stevenson’s  Division. 

Comrade  Barker  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
war,  taking  part  in  many  battles  and  skirmishes  and  was 
wounded  twice.  He  came  out  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  serving  until  the  surrender  of  General  Lee. 

Following  the  war,  he  again  entered  school,  later  going  to 
Bristol  to  make  his  home,  where  he  identified  himself  with 
the  business  life  of  the  city  and  became  one  of  Tennessee’s 
most  prominent  and  leading  business  men,  a man  of  large  and 
varied  business  interests,  accomplishing  much  in  his  own  af- 
fairs and  at  the  same  time  never  failing  in  his  duty  to  the 
public  interest  of  his  community  and  State. 

He  was  especially  interested  in  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  religious  affairs.  He  never  sought  office,  but  served 
twenty  years  on  the  city  board  of  education  and  fifteen  years 
as  president  of  it.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Patterson 
on  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  locate  the  Normal  Schools 
in  Tennessee.  He  also  served  as  mayor  for  three  terms  and 
president  of  Bristol’s  Board  of  Trade  for  a number  of  years. 

He  served  on  the  Staff  of  Gov.  Benton  McMillin,  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  also  on  the  Staffs  of  Generals  Carr  and  Holder- 
man,  Commanders  in  Chief,  U.  C.  V. 

Retiring  from  active  business  life,  he  became  interested  in 
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banking  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Dominion  National  Bank. 

His  fine  intellect,  remarkable  memory,  keen  humor,  and 
charming  personality  won  for  him  many  friends,  for  whom 
he  had  the  sincerest  appreciation  and  affection. 

He  was  married  on  June  10,  1879,  to  Miss  Margaret  Kane, 
the  daughter  of  Hon.  Henry  S.  Kane,  a noted  jurist  of  South- 
west Virginia.  To  this  union  five  children  were  born,  who 
survive  him,  with  the  devoted  wife. 

From  early  manhood  Comrade  Barker  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  serving  as  deacon  for 
forty-five  years,  and  as  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  until 
his  health  failed. 

Always  actively  interested  in  the  United  Confederate 
Veterans,  he  erected  a few  years  ago  a huge  memorial  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  Confederacy,  this  being  a gift  to  the  Bristol 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  and  which 
stands  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  a beautiful 
tribute  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  so  gallantly  and 
which  was  ever  a hallowed  and  sacred  memory  to  him. 

His  life  was  well  worth  the  living,  his  death  a loss. 

Oliver  R . Moss. 

Oliver  Ryan  Moss,  pioneer  citizen  of  Lake  Charles  and 
Calcasieu  Parish,  La.,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Lucius 
L.  Moss,  former  Commander  in  Chief,  Sons  of  Confederate 
Veterans,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  following  an  illness  of 
several  months.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Moss  who  settled 
in  Calcasieu  Parish  in  1813,  going  there  from  Abbeville. 
His  mother  was  Ann  Ryan  Moss,  a sister  of  Jacob  Ryan, 
founder  of  the  city  of  Lake  Charles.  He  was  the  youngest 
and  the  last  survivor  of  the  family  of  eleven  children.  He  is 
survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons,  and  four  daughters,  also  by 
twenty-eight  grandchildren  and  nineteen  great-grandchildren. 

The  life  history  of  Oliver  Ryan  Moss  was  closely  related 
to  all  the  events  of  note  in  the  early  development  of  Cal- 
casieu Parish.  He  was  born  August  12,  1836,  when  that 
parish  was  still  a part  of  St.  Landry,  and  thus  had  really  wit- 
nessed its  creation.  His  birthplace  was  the  old  Moss  home 
near  Sulphur,  the  town  of  Mossville  now  occupying  part  of 
the  estate.  As  a lad  he  hunted  through  that  primeval  forest, 
associating  with  the  Indians  of  that  section,  who  also  hunted 
and  traded  in  their  primitive  fashion.  His  life  followed  the 
development  of  that  section  into  Imperial  Calcasieu. 

When  the  War  between  the  States  came  on,  Oliver  Moss 
enlisted  in  Company  K,  10th  Louisiana  Regiment,  and  he 
served  through  the  whole  war  without  being  wounded.  His 
command  was  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  he  had 
many  pleasant  recollections  of  his  great  commanders.  He 
was  captured  and  imprisoned  at  Point  Lookout,  but  had  been 
paroled  and  was  in  Mississippi  on  the  way  home  when  he 
learned  of  General  Lee’s  surrender. 

Following  the  war,  Comrade  Moss  became  one  of  the  most 
active  stockmen  of  his  section.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Rose  Margaret  Pujo,  and  they  made  their  home  at  Rose 
Bluff,  on  the  Calcasieu  River,  where  they  lived  for  many 
years,  bringing  up  their  family  in  the  ideal  country  fashion 
of  the  time. 

He  was  a man  of  public  spirit,  always  interested  in  any 
movement  for  the  advancement  of  his  town  or  section,  and 
he  lived  to  see  the  realization  of  his  dream  of  Lake  Charles  as 
a port.  His  life  was  one  of  usefulness  and  splendid  service; 
he  loved  his  country  and  his  home;  he  was  devoted  to  his 
Church  and  lived  and  died  a good  Catholic;  he  was  a good 
citizen,  a loving  husband  and  father.  Fortunate  is  that  man 
whose  life  can  show  so  many  splendid  achievements. 
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Dr.  Y.  L.  B.  Abernathy. 

Another  valued  and  beloved  comrade  of  Forrest  Camp 
has  crossed  the  Dark  River  to  rest  for  all  time.  Dr.  Young 
Landon  Berry  Abernathy, 
at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty- 
two  years,  passed  into  eter- 
nity as  he  peacefully  slept, 
in  the  early  morning  of 
April  2,  at  his  home  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Dr.  Abernathy  became  a 
member  of  Forrest  Camp 
in  November,  1892,  and 
had  held  the  office  of  Sur- 
geon of  the  Camp  since  1893, 
about  thirty-five  years. 

He  believed  in  the  United 
Confederate  Veteran  organ- 
ization. He  loved  the 
Camp,  and  its  associations. 

He  nobly,  gladly,  and  capa- 
bly discharged  any  duty  in-  dr.  y.  l.  i Abernathy. 

trusted  to  him.  His  wife  has 

also  been  a leader  and  an  active,  capable  n amber  of  the  A.  P. 
Stewart  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.  The  funeral  win  largely  attended 
by  his  many  friends  and  acquaintances,  services  being  con- 
ducted by  his  pastor,  Dr.  C.  T.  Talley,  of  the  Centenary 
Methodist  Church.  Dr.  Abernathy  became  a member  of 
the  Mpthodist  Church,  South,  some  forty  years  ago,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  became  a member  of  the  Rhea  Springs 
Lodge  of  Masons,  later  transferring  his  membership  to  the 
Hill  City,  now  North  Chattanooga,  Lodge  when  taking  up 
his  residence  there  in  1888.  Members  of  his  lodge  were  in 
attendance  at  the  funeral,  as  were  the  members  of  his  Medical 
Association. 

His  comrades  of  Forrest  Camp,  about  sixteen  in  number, 
attended  and  officiated  at  the  residence,  while  the  Masons 
had  charge  at  the  cemetery,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  family 
lot  in  the  Chattanooga  Memorial  Park. 

Young  L.  B.  Abernathy  was  born  May  21,  1846,  at  Mor- 
ganton,  Blount  County,  Tenn.,  and  went  to  Rhea  Springs 
(then  Sulphur  Springs)  as  a boy.  He  was  a son  of  the  re- 
nowned and  respected  physician,  Dr.  John  C.  Abernathy,  of 
Rhea  County,  Tenn.,  who  was  surgeon  of  Colonel  Rowan’s 
52nd  Tennessee  Infantry,  C.  S.  A.,  until  stricken  by  disease 
and  released  from  duty. 

At  the  first  tocsin  of  war  in  1861,  at  little  more  than  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  W.  T.  Gass’s  company,  which 
was  mustered  into  the  service  at  Knoxville  early  in  August, 
1861.  His  command  became  Company  D,  of  Col.  James 
E.  Carter’s  1st  Tennessee  Cavalry,  and  went  with  Generals 
Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith’s  invasion  of  Kentucky  in  September 
and  October  of  1862.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Lawrenceburg 
and  Perryville,  Ky.,  and  was  at  Mill  Springs,  or  Fishing 
Creek,  when  Gen.  Felix  K.  Zollicoffer  was  killed.  His  com- 
mand was  under  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler  on  the  retreat  from  Ken- 
tucky. Under  act  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  releasing  sol- 
diers under  eighteen  and  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  he  was 
discharged  at  Kingston,  Tenn.,  early  in  January,  1863. 

He  returned  home,  attended  school,  and  read  medicine 
under  his  father,  then  a practicing  physician  of  Rhea  and 
adjoining  counties.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  attended 
medical  college.  After  equipping  himself  as  a practicing 
physician,  he  located  at  Decatur,  Meigs  County,  and  practiced 
throughout  that  and  adjoining  counties,  and  became  a leading 
citizen  and  a popular  physician. 


The  organization  of  a large  commercial  business  and  gen- 
eral store  at  Rhea  Springs  by  his  father  and  brothers,  as 
J.  C.  Abernathy  & Sons,  called  him  to  Rhea  County,  to  help 
in  this  business  and  to  assist  his  father  in  his  extensive  med- 
ical practice.  This  concern  operated  during  the  construction 
of  the  Cincinnatti  Southern  Railway  through  the  com- 
munity, and  did  a large  and  profitable  business.  On  Decem- 
ber 5,  1878,  Dr.  Young  Abernathy  married  the  cultured, 
highly  educated,  and  accomplished  Miss  Emma  Day,  daugh- 
ter of  Maj.  John  Day,  a farmer  of  Rhea  County,  whose  plan- 
tation was  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  north  of  where  Dayton 
is  now  located.  Returning  to  the  exclusive  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  located  at  Rockwood  for  a few  years.  Then  he 
came,  in  1888,  to  Hill  City,  now  North  Chattanooga,  and 
bought  a home  on  Forest  Avenue,  and  enjoyed  an  extensive 
practice  in  that  town  and  vicinity.  About  1909,  his  residence 
and  all  the  accumulations  of  a lifetime  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  He  then  removed  to  Chattanooga  and  established  his 
office  and  for  many  years  did  an  extensive  practice  of  medi- 
cine, maintaining  his  attainments  as  a very  capable,  reliable, 
and  dependable  physician  and  popular  man.  This  was  evi- 
denced by  his  election  as  president  of  numerous  organizations 
of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

During  the  past  few  years  he  had  practically  retired  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  except  for  the  relief  of  friends, 
or  persons  in  whom  he  was  especially  interested  or  had  his 
sympathy,  or  for  his  old  patients  who  insisted  upon  his  at- 
tendance. 

[Committee:  W.  M.  Nixon,  R.  B.  Platt,  W.  W.  Dorns.] 
John  J.  B.  Allen. 

John  J.  B.  Allen  was  born  November  29,  1840,  near  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  the  family  moving  to  Alabama  in  his  early  childhood. 

He  was  a descendant  of  the  Whites  who  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Virginia.  Enlisting  as  a private  in  the  army 
of  the  Confederacy  in  May,  1861,  Company  A,  14th  Alabama 
Regiment  under  Capt.  W.  D.  Herrington,  he  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Seven  Pines,  the  seven  days  fighting  around 
Richmond,  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  Sharpsburg 
(wounded  here),  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  three  days 
fighting  at  Gettysburg  (wounded  here),  and  in  all  the  battles 
that  were  fought  after  Grant  took  command.  He  served  in 
the  army  until  the  surrender,  then  returning  to  his  old  home 
in  Lee  County,  Ala.,  he  resumed  his  farming  duties. 

In  1869,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Susie  Humphries,  of  La- 
Fayette,  Ala.,  and  to  this  union  seven  children  were  born, 
two  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of  whom  survive  him.  His 
wife  died  in  December,  1897. 

“Uncle  John,”  as  he  was  familiarly  known  in  the  com- 
munity, was  a fixture  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  having  been 
active  in  all  matters  of  public  concern  in  his  younger  days  and 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  history  as  it  related 
to  that  community.  He  was  a scholar,  loved  history,  and  a 
conversation  soon  led  to  events  of  the  War  between  the 
States.  Though  he  never  practiced  law,  he  had  studied  it  as 
a young  man,  and  people  of  the  community  often  came  to 
him  for  advice  on  various  points  of  law.  His  memory  was 
remarkable,  and  even  in  his  old  age,  he  discussed  the  minutest 
details  of  the  war,  politics,  literature,  and  current  events 

He  lived  an  exemplary  life,  full  of  devotion  and  sacrifice 
for  his  friends  as  well  as  his  family. 

He  died  on  April  23,  1928,  and  was  buried  at  Waverly, 
Ala.  He  often  spoke  of  the  time  when  he  would  “pass  over 
the  river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.”  Being  such 
a great  home-loving  man  he  requested  that  this  sentiment 
be  carved  on  his  tomb:  “He  was  a home-loving  man.” 
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Dr.  E.  J.  Denson. 


Dr.  Elias  Jones  Denson,  son  of  J.  H.  and  Elizabeth  Jones 
Denson,  was  born  and  reared  in  Twiggs  County,  Ga.  He 
came  from  distinguished  families  on  both  sides.  His  maternal 
great-grandfather  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was 
shot  down  at  the  battle  of 
King’s  Mountain. 

Dr.  Denson  was  born  Sep- 
tember 21,  1843,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  his 
native  county  and  at  Emory 
College,  and  his  medical 
training  at  Atlanta  Medical 
College.  He  was  in  school 
when  the  war  came  on,  and, 
with  three  brothers,  he  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate 
army  in  June,  1861,  joining 
Company  C,  4th  Georgia 
Regiment,  commanded  by 
Col.  George  Coles,  of  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  the  com- 
mand then  being  at  Camp 
Jackson,  near  Portsmouth, 

Va.  In  June,  1862,  young 
Denson  was  transferred  to  Company  G,  48th  Georgia  Regi- 
ment, and  he  took  part  in  the  seven  days’  battles  about  Rich- 
mond; he  was  also  at  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg,  Spotsylva- 
nia, and  in  many  other  engagements  until  the  surrender  at 
Appomattox.  He  bore  his  regimental  flag  in  the  battle  at 
ipotsylvania,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  at 
Gettysburg  he  was  again  severely  wounded.  After  his  re- 
covery, he  was  promoted  to  sergeant  major,  and  so  served  to 
the  close  of  the  war.  His  flag  was  captured  by  the  29th 
New  York  Volunteers,  but  in  later  years  it  was  returned  to 
Dr.  Denson  through  the  kind  offices  of  a member  of  the  New 
York  regiment. 

Young  Denson  finished  his  education  after  the  war,  and 
for  forty-six  years  was  in  active  practice  in  and  around  Allen- 
town, Ga.,  where  he  died  on  August  17,  1927,  mourned  by  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  married  five  times,  his  last 
wife  surviving  him  with  five  of  the  ten  children  born  to  him 
in  these  different  unions.  In  early  youth  he  became  a Chris- 
tian, joining  the  Baptist  Church,  and  throughout  life  his  in- 
fluence for  good  was  a guide  to  those  about  him. 

Gifted  in  mind,  cultured  in  manner,  kind  and  gentle  in 
disposition,  he  has  left  a rich  inheritance  in  the  example  of 
a noble  life. 


DR.  E.  J.  DENSON. 


Capt.  C.  H.  McAlpine. 

The  death  of  Capt.  Claiborne  H.  McAlpine,  on  February 
21,  in  Columbia,  Tenn.,  removed  one  of  Maury  County’s 
most  venerable  and  interesting  citizens,  and  one  who  was 
nearing  the  century  milestone. 

Captain  McAlpine  observed  in  his  long  span  of  life  many 
high  accomplishments  and  achievements  in  national  life, 
and  at  his  advanced  age  still  maintained  an  active  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  public  affairs. 

Claiborne  H.  McAlpine  was  born  in  Claiborne  County, 
Miss.,  April  24,  1831.  The  son  of  a prosperous  Mississippi 
planter,  he  received  his  education  at  Overland  College  in 
that  State,  alter  which  he  became  engaged  in  the  mercantile 
business,  to  which  he  gave  his  attention  until  forced  to  retire 
on  account  of  feeble  health.  He  experienced  the  bitter 
tragedies  of  the  War  between  the  States,  witnessing  the  de- 
struction and  confiscation  of  all  earthly  possessions,  and  was 


one  of  those  stalwart  sons  to  courageously  undertake  the 
reconstruction  of  ruined  fortunes.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  he  was  living  in  Helena,  Ark.,  where  he  applied  for 
military  service,  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability. Later  he  was  successful  in  joining  Captain  Corley's 
Scouts,  with  whom  he  served  until  forced  to  retire  on  account 
of  his  health.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  quartermaster  corps 
and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war  with  marked  fortitude. 

Captain  McAlpine  located  in  Columbia  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  had  made  his  home  there  continuously  since,  where 
he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  many  sterling  qualities. 
Modest  and  unassuming,  he  enjoyed  fellowship  with  friends 
and  especially  veterans  of  the  War  between  the  States.  His 
wife  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Lee,  of  Mississippi,  and  he  is  survived 
by  their  only  child,  Mrs.  Frank  Smith,  of  Columbia,  with 
whom  he  made  his  home. 

J.  W.  Sockwell. 

J.  W.  Sockwell,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Covington,  Ga., 
on  March  17,  1928,  was  born  in  Newton  County,  Ga.,  April 
29,  1847.  In  May,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate 
service  and  joined  Company  A,  Cobb’s  Legion,  Lamar’s 
Infantry,  which  was  with  Longstreet’s  Corps  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  He  remained  with  the  company  and  was 
in  active  service  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  men  from  Newton  County 
in  this  company,  and  he  was  the  last  survivor.  When  the  New- 
ton County  Camp,  U.  C.  V.  was  organized,  it  was  named  for 
the  first  captain  of  this  company  Jefferson  Lamar.  The 
record  of  the  men  constituting  this  company  is  worthy  of 
praise,  whether  officers  or  privates;  some  were  faithful  unto 
death,  all  were  loyal  unto  the  end,  and  then  returned  home 
to  serve  their  State  and  county  as  good  citizens  fighting  the 
battles  of  life  with  the  same  fortitude  and  courage  they  dis- 
played on  the  battle  field. 

Among  these  men  stood  J.  W.  Sockwell.  When  the  war 
closed  he  was  only  a poor  boy,  with  only  a common  country 
school  education,  but  by  thrift  and  economy  in  several  years 
he  had  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Newton  County.  He  proved 
to  be  a good,  useful  citizen  of  Newton  County  for  over  sixty 
years  after  the  war  closed.  For  fourteen  consecutive  years 
he  was  county  commissioner.  On  the  day  of  his  burial  the 
Newton  County  Superior  Court  was  adjourned  by  Judge 
Hutcheson,  who,  with  a large  number  of  Newton  County 
citizens,  came  to  the  home  to  join  with  the  family  and  friends 
in  paying  their  last  respects  and  honor  to  him.  He  served  as 
commander  of  the  U.  C.  V.  Camp  for  a number  of  years,  and 
was  treasurer  of  the  Camp  for  a long  time. 

Comrade  Sockwell  did  not  hold  hatred  and  malice  in  his 
heart  toward  the  men  of  the  North,  but  was  always  glad  to 
talk  with  a Union  soldier  about  the  struggles  of  the  sixties, 
yet  at  the  same  time  he  never  neglected  an  opportunity  to 
say  with  pride  that  he  followed  Lee  and  Longstreet  in  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

In  1868,  he  married  Miss  Lucie  Cook,  daughter  of  James 
T.  Cook,  and  six  children  were  born  to  them,  three  of  whom 
survive,  one  son  and  two  daughters.  There  are  six  grand- 
children and  five  great-grandchildren.  He  was  married  in 
1889,  the  second  time  to  Miss  Fannie  Hurst,  daughter  of 
William  R.  Hurst,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Peachtree 
Creek,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1864,  and  she  also  survives  him. 

He  was  a devoted  member  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church, 
and  served  as  a deacon  of  Harris  Spring  Church  for  many  years. 

A true  Christian,  a brave  soldier,  a faithful  and  loving  hus- 
band, a devoted  father  and  grandfather,  and  an  honest,  up- 
right man  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
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All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs. 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  On  the  after- 

noon of  the  12th  of  April,  the  six  Chapters,  U.  D.  C.,  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  gave  a very  handsome  reception  to  the  President 
General,  the  Treasurer  General,  and  the  President  of  the 
Virginia  Division. 

The  reception  was  given  in  the  historic  Mayo  Memorial 
Home  and  the  Chapters  pa  -ticipating  were  the  Richmond 
Chapter,  the  Chesterfield,  Lee,  Elliott  Gray,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  and  the  Janet  Randolph.  The  elegant  rooms  of  the 
building  were  made  even  more  beautiful  by  a profusion  of 
spring  flowers,  the  Confederate  colors,  and  handsome  Con- 
federate flags.  It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  meet  so 
large  a number  of  the  young  women  from  the  Janet  Randolph 
Chapter,  these  girls,  formerly  members  of  Grandchildren’s 
Chapter  No.  1,  were  organized  as  Richmond  Juniors;  after 
the  death  of  the  beloved  “Grandmother  of  the  Chapter,” 
Mrs.  Randolph,  the  name  of  the  Chapter  was  changed  in 
loving  remembrance. 

The  forenoon  of  the  12th  was  most  profitably  and  enjoy- 
ably  spent  in  a visit  to  the  studio  of  William  F.  Sievers,  the 
sculptor  of  the  monument  to  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury;  a 
cut  of  this  monument  formed  the  cover  design  of  the  Vet- 
eran for  March,  1928.  Mr.  Sievers  was  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  the  large  globe  surmounting  the  monument  for 
shipping  to  the  foundry  for  casting  in  bronze.  He  explained 
in  detail  the  figures  surrounding  the  base  upon  which  the 
globe  rests,  these  figures  representing  storm  at  sea  and  on 
land.  Particularly  impressive  is  the  design  for  the  seated 
figure  of  the  great  Commodore,  calm,  dignified.  His  face 
is  as  clear-cut  as  a cameo. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  Maury  Monument  was  laid  during 
the  last  Confederate  reunion  in  Richmond.  The  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  have  contributed  $5,000 
toward  the  work.  The  interest  accruing  from  the  time  this 
amount  was  on  hand  in  the  U.  D.  C.  to  the  time  the  amount 
contributed  was  paid  to  the  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  As- 
sociation totaled  $579.96,  and  this  became  the  nucleus  for  the 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Scholarship. 

In  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  Education,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Higgins,  made  at  the  Richmond  convention,  1926,  various 
recommendations  relative  to  this  scholarship  were  adopted, 
and  the  convention  pledged  itself  to  its  “immediate  comple- 
tion.” The  value  of  the  endowment  was  placed  at  $10,000, 
and  the  scholarship  definitely  assigned  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Annapolis,  Md.  A committee,  with  a director  in  each  State, 
was  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  developing  plans  for  the 
securing  of  necessary  funds.  It  was  further  recommended, 
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the  recommendation  being  adopted,  that  the  endowment 
funds  be  invested  in  such  securities  as  are  approved  for  trust 
funds  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Pursuant  to  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  Mrs.  Frank 
Anthony  Walke,  Norfolk,  Va.,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Scholarship, 
with  a committee  consisting  of  five  members  and  a director 
in  each  State. 

When  hearing  of  the  action  of  the  Richmond  convention, 
the  President  of  St.  John’s  wrote  at  once  to  the  chairman  of 
Education  expressing  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  placing  of 
this  noteworthy  scholarship  in  his  school  and  offering  to  re- 
mit $500  per  year  on  the  expenses  of  a boy  selected  by  the 
committee  until  such  time  as  the  endowment  may  be- com- 
pleted. Previously,  St.  John's  College  authorities  had  granted 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  a tuition  scholar- 
ship of  $250. 

Such  generosity  from  this  splendid  institution  should  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  individual  Daughters,  to  Chapters,  and  to 
Divisions  to  exert  their  most  earnest  efforts  to  complete  the 
endowment  within  three  years.  This  was  the  time  limit 
recommended  by  the  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Committee 
and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Charleston  convention. 

Inquiries  were  made  in  Charleston,  and  have  been  made 
since,  as  to  how  this  money  is  to  be  raised.  The  Chair  an- 
nounced in  Charleston  that  it  would  be  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions; let  us,  therefore,  make  our  donations  to  the  en- 
dowment in  proportion  to  our  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
this  great  American.  No  man  ever  received  so  prompt  and 
general  recognition  from  foreign  governments;  he  has  been 
honored  by  every  nation  except  his  own  The  American 
public  accords  him  scant  recognition,  and  his  name  is  care- 
fully omitted  in  official  records  of  the  departments  whch  he 
created.  Many  of  his  comrades  in  the  War  between  the  States 
have  been  accorded  reluctant  honors,  some  advanced  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  Maury,  the  lovable  and  brilliant  American, 
remains  apparently  condemned.  “Public  libraries  may  be 
found  where  his  works  cannot  be  procured.” 

The  Committee  reported  at  Charleston  approximately 
$1,000  on  hand.  We  cannot  urge  too  strongly  action  by  every 
Chapter  before  disbanding  for  the  summer.  The  remarkable 
offer  made  by  Dr.  Garey  deserves  recognition,  and  the  name 
of  Maury  should  inspire  every  Daughter  of  the  Confederacy 
with  a determination  to  have  part  in  this  splendid  enterprise. 
The  chairman  of  the  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Scholarship 
Committee  and  her  directors  are  asking  for  contributions, 
and  I would  most  earnestly  add  my  personal  plea  to  their 
appeal.  He  asked  that  he  be  carried  through  Goshen  Pass, 
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not  while  “the  skies  are  overcast  and  mournful  wintry  winds 
are  sighing,’’  but  “amid  its  flush  of  May  day  splendor.” 
Before  the  laurel  blooms  again,  let  us  have  a creditable  sum 
in  honor  of  the  man  of  whom  Margaret  Preston  wrote: 

“Stars  lit  new  pages  for  him;  seas 

Revealed  the  depths  their  waves  were  screening 
The  ebbs  gave  up  their  masteries, 

The  tidal  flows  confessed  their  meaning.” 

In  1930,  the  Electors  will  make  their  choice  of  names  for 
inscription  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  New  York  University.  These 
Electors,  consisting  of  approximately  one  hundred  persons, 
are  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  New  York  University,  and  the 
electorate  has  always  been  a distinguished  one.  Since  1924 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  has  had  a committee 
to  represent  the  organization  in  forwarding  the  name  of 
Maury  for  this  Hall  of  Great  Americans. 

Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Cochran,  New  York  City,  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  having  this  work  in  charge,  and  writes 
most  optimistically  as  to  the  prospects  of  our  wish  being  re- 
alized. Mrs.  Cochran,  as  well  as  the  President  General,  will 
greatly  appreciate  the  influence  of  every  Daughter  that  the 
necessary  vote  of  “three-fifths  of  the  whole  body  of  Electors” 
may  be  cast  for  him  was  far  greater  than  the  name  by  which 
he  is  most  frequently  called,  “The  Pathfinder  of  the  Seas.” 

For  the  past  eight  years  we  have  offered  in  the  Department 
of  Electric  Engineering  and  Physics,  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md.,  a pair  of  marine  binoculars  in  memory  of  Com- 
modore Maury,  and  to  stimulate  the  activity  that  would  most 
greatly  honor  him.  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Walke  is  chairman 
of  this  Committee.  The  binoculars  have  been  purchased  and 
sent,  at  the  request  of  Admiral  Nulton,  Superintendent  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  to  Annapolis,  that  they  may  be  placed 
on  display,  together  with  other  awards  to  be  presented  at  the 
final  exercises  in  June.  Mrs.  Walke  will  represent  the  or- 
ganization and  present  the  binoculars  in  person. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  recently  reported  that 
charters  had  been  issued  four  new  Chapters,  three  of  which 
are  in  Tennessee,  as  follows:  Maj.  John  D Allen  Dixon 
Springs;  Capt.  Henry  W.  Hart,  Carthage;  Private  Soldier 
Chapter,  Nashville;  the  fourth,  the  Sidney  Lanier,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  May  each  one  of  the  four  prosper  and  be  re- 
nowned for  its  good  works.  The  Mississippi  Division  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  recent  increase  in  pensions  for  Con- 
federate veterans,  we  note  that  they  will  in  the  future  receive 
$1  per  day. 

In  Memoriam. 

One  of  the  outstanding,  and  never-to-be-forgotten  presence 
at  the  Tampa  reunion  was  the  venerable  Gen.  Felix  H.  Rob- 
ertson; the  last  of  the  long  line  of  Confederate  generals  is 
gone.  In  Waco,  Tex.,  on  the  morning  of  April  20  he  left  his 
earthly  home  for  bright  realms  above  where  great  souls  re- 
joice to  mingle.  A never-ending  reunion!  Comrades  from 
West  Point,  comrades  from  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate 
gray,  an  eternal  hallelujah! 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Decca  Lamar  West  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Chapter  at  Waco  for  telegrams  regarding 
the  passing  of  General  Robertson;  a wreath  of  Easter  lilies, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  and  pink  roses  expressed  in  but  a small 
measure  our  love  and  respect  for  the  last  of  the  line.  “The 
General  has  gone  on.” 

Very  cordially.  Maude  Merchant. 


V.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Alabama. — At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Bessemer 
Chapter,  a very  beautiful  and  impressive  memorial  service 
was  held  for  two  of  its  most  faithful  and  earnest  workers, 
whose  deaths  occurred  within  a short  time  of  each  other, 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Sturdivant  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Buck. 

In  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Seed  the  meeting 
of  the  R.  E.  Rodes  Chapter,  of  Tuscaloosa,  was  held.  At 
the  memorial  hour  a splendid  tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Edward  I.  Hagler,  for  years  a loyal  and  splendid  mem- 
ber of  the  organization. 

Annual  election  of  officers  was  made  the  chief  interest  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Sophia  Bibb  Chapter,  of  Montgomery 
recently  held. 

Report  was  made  by  Mrs.  T.  F.  Stephens,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  marking  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway. 
She  has  arranged  for  stone  gate  posts,  handsomely  mounted 
with  wrought-iron  ornamentations  and  suitably  inscribed  to 
be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  “ Cradle  of  the  Confederacy,” 
on  the  extension  of  Madison  Avenue.  Other  gate  posts  will  be 
placed  on  Fairview  Avenue,  marking  the  western  entrance 
to  Montgomery  on  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway. 

A splendid  program  was  rendered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Samuel  J.  Childs  Chapter  at  Vernon.  Business  was  dis- 
cussed, and  a vote  was  taken  to  amend  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  allow  officers  to  hold  their  offices  for  more  than  two 
years.  The  Chapter  is  active  and  growing  in  membership 
and  has  met  all  its  obligations. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  at  Ozark,  recently  cele- 
brated its  twenty-fifth  birthday.  Besides  a splendid  program, 
an  interesting  feature  was  the  presentation  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  Chapter  from  its  organization  to  this  time. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Oneonta  Chapter  was  featured 
by  a business  session  and  a program  of  entertainment. 

William  H.  Forney  Chapter,  at  Anniston,  had  the  “Con- 
federate Navy”  as  the  subject  of  its  program.  It  was  shown 
that  although  the  South  had  no  shipyards,  not  many  guns, 
and  was  deficient  in  everything  that  would  go  to  make  up  a 
navy  to  compare  with  that  of  the  North,  marvelous  feats 
were  accomplished.  The  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  first 
submarine  was  used  at  this  time  and  was  a product  of  Alabama. 

[Mrs.  C.  W.  Dangette,  Editor .] 

* * * 

Arkansas. — Mrs.  Betsy  Ann  Remy,  a devoted  member  of 
the  Jefferson  Lee  Chapter  at  Mulberry,  died  on  March  9, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  Mrs.  Remy  was  a pioneer 
resident  of  this  section  and  known  and  loved  by  a large  circle 
of  friends.  She  is  survived  by  two  sons. 

[Mrs.  R.  L.  Rogers,  Corresponding  Secretary .] 

* * * 

California. — Mrs.  R.  F.  Blankenburg,  President  of  Cal- 
ifornia Division,  writes  your  editor  as  follows:  “I  have  kept 
after  my  Division  all  year  about  subscriptions  for  the  Vet- 
eran. I have  not  my  chairman’s  report,  but  hope  we  will 
have  an  increase  over  last  year.  I tried  for  five  hundred,  and 
while  we  are  far  from  that,  I hope  by  November  to  have  more.” 

* * * 

Florida. — The  Third  Brigade,  Florida  Division,  held  a 
most  successful  meeting  in  Tampa  on  April  11,  with  the  Tam- 
pa Chapter  as  hostess,  Mrs.  Mack  Hawkins,  President.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  new  home  of  Tampa  Chapter,  in  the 
Musical  and  Federated  Clubhouse,,  of  which  Tampa  Chap- 
ter is  part  owner.  The  auditorium  was  most  beautifully 
decorated  with  flowers  of  red  and  white,  with  many  Con- 
federate flags,  and  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  everywhere  in 
evidence. 
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Many  Chapters  in  the  district  attended  by  large  delega- 
tions: Clearwater,  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter,  brought  the 
largest  number,  twenty-six;  Col.  John  Fite  Chapter,  Sara- 
sota, fifteen;  Plant  City  Chapter  had  fourteen  representa- 
tives; and  many  others  from  two  to  six  members. 

A splendid  program  had  been  arranged  by  the  hostess 
Chapter,  Mrs.  Hawkins  and  her  capable  committees.  Songs 
and  dances,  with  the  Virginia  Reel,  were  given  by  members 
of  Anne  Carter  Lee  Chapter,  C.  of.  C.,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Gray, 
director.  These  young  girls  wore  pretty  costumes  of  the 
sixties. 

The  U.  D.  C.  chorus  by  Tampa  Chapter  responded  to 
several  encores.  The  old  melodies  of  the  South  are  special 
favorites  as  sung  by  this  chorus,  splendidly  trained. 

Mrs.  Franklin  L.  Ezell,  State  President,  gave  an  inspira- 
tional and  instructive  address,  .stressing  the  close  relation- 
ship of  the  Divisions  with  the  general  organization,  express- 
ing loyalty  to  the  decisions  of  the  General  U.  D.  C.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  Division  Presidents  as  the  representative  of 
the  Division  was  made  clear  to  the  audience.  Luncheon  was 
served  to  the  many  guests  in  the  same  clubhouse.  The 
afternoon  program  closed  with  an  informal  reception. 

The  Executive  Board  held  an  informal  meeting  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  same  day.  Mrs.  Ezell  had  just  visited  the 
Dixie  Chapter,  St.  Petersburg,  Miss  Daisy  Belle  John, 
President,  and  Mary  Custis  Lee  Chapter,  Clearwater,  with 
Mrs.  S.  S.  Coachman,  President,  and  at  all  meetings  gave  an 
address  in  the  interest  of  the  U.  D.  C.  While  bringing  en- 
thusiasm to  the  Chapters,  these  splendid  loyal  Chapters  gave 
inspiration  to  the  President  to  render  even  greater  service  to 
the  Florida  Division. 

[Mrs.  R.  E.  Oliver,  Director .] 

* * * 

Kentucky. — The  January  meeting  of  the  Lexington  Chapter 
featured  a Father  Ryan  program.  Mss  Julia  Spurr  read  an 
unprinted  poem  by  Father  Ryan  written  during  a visit  he 
made  in  the  Bluegrass.  Mrs.  Mastin  led  an  interesting  dis- 
cuassion  of  his  poems,  with  many  members  taking  part. 

At  the  February  meeting  Mrs.  R.  L.  Johnson,  former  State 
Chairman  of  Education,  gave  an  illuminating  paper  on  the 
Orphan  Brigade. 

For  the  March  meeting  of  the  Joseph  H.  Lewis  Chapter, 
Frankfort,  Mrs.  George  R.  Mastin  gave  her  paper,  The 
United  Empire  Loyalists.  At  the  February  meeting  Mrs. 
C.  D.  Chenault  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  Admiral  Raphael 
Semmes  and  also  her  reminiscences  of  experiences  on  board 
the  Alabama  when  her  mother  and  family  sought  refuge 
further  south. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  the  Richard  Hawes  Chapter,  Paris, 
held  its  monthly  meeting  in  the  Confederate  room  in  the 
Paris  courthouse — a room  filled  with  mementoes  of  the  War 
between  the  States  and  containing  priceless  souvenirs,  letters, 
documents,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  Confederacy. 
Mrs.  William  T.  Fowler,  State  President,  gave  an  address  on 
Mbert  Sidney  Johnston,  and  Mrs.  Van  Sant  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  subscribing  to  the  Veteran.  Members  of  the 
Millersburg  Chapter  were  present. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Roberts  was  hostess  of  the  March  meeting  of 
the  Lexington  Chapter,  when  Miss  Annie  Belle  Fogg,  of 
Frankfort,  gave  her  paper  on  Poetry  of  the  South.  This 
paper  won  the  silver  loving  cup  at  the  General  Convention 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  last  November 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Lexington  Chapter,  Mrs.  Wiliam 
T.  Fowler  gave  a talk  on  Albert  Sidney  Johnston. 

The  William  Layson  Chapter,  Prestonsburg  is  doing  splen- 


did work  in  locating  Confederate  shrines,  and  is  planning  to 
mark  almost  forgotten  graves,  calling  attention  to  two  battles 
fought  near  there,  inspiring  local  papers  to  print  reminiscences 
of  historic  times  in  Floyd  County. 

The  John  H.  Morgan  Chapter,  Nicholasville,  is  looking 
forward  to  entertaining  the  State  convention  in  October. 
Mrs.  Wolford  Dean  is  the  President. 

The  District  meetings  were  scheduled  as  follows: 

Fifth  District,  Covington. — Mrs.  Basil  Duke  Chapter 
hostess,  April  28. 

Fourth  District,  Danville. — Kate  Morrison  Breckinridge 
Chapter  hostess,  May  17,  1928. 

First  District,  Paducah. — Paducah  Chapter  hostess,  June  5. 

Second  District,  Earlington. — Earlington  Chapter  Hostess, 
June  7. 

Third  District,  Pewee  Valley. — Confederate  Home  Chapter, 
June  9. 

Mrs.  Kelly  Short,  Director  of  the  W.  N.  Bumpus  Auxiliary, 
told  of  the  children  sending  an  Easter  box  this  year  to  the 
Confederate  Home,  Pewee  Valley,  instead  of  a Christmas 
box,  and  of  a letter  of  appreciation  received  from  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Home. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  John  C.  Breckenridge  Chapter, 
Owensboro,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Mills  gave  a talk  on  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  the  part  he  played  in  securing  the  Northwest 
territory.  The  taking  of  Fort  Sackville,  on  the  Wabash,  in 
1779,  was  the  decisive  battle,  freeing  the  land  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  She  also  told  of  the  plans  for  the  sesqui-cen- 
tennial  celebration  by  Indiana  in  1929,  honoring  Clark. 

Plans  were  made  for  Memorial  Day,  June  3,  and  a com- 
mittee appointed  to  see  to  the  painting  of  crosses  with  which 
to  mark  the  Confederate  graves.  The  exercises  are  held  an- 
nually the  first  Sunday  afternoon  in  June  at  Elmwood  ceme- 
tery. 

[Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Turner,  Editor.] 

* * * 

Louisiana. — Louisiana  Day,  April  30,  initiated  by  the 
Louisiana  Division  in  1909  and  legalized  in  1926,  was  fittingly 
observed  in  many  schools  of  the  State.  Superintendent  of 
State  Education  and  other  prominent  speakers  were  heard  in 
various  sections.  A radio  program  was  broadcast  from  New 
Orleans. 

Jefferson  Davis  Highway  marking  has  reached  over  the 
entire  Highway  in  the  State.  One  State  border  marker  is 
erected  on  the  spur  between  Kentwood,  La.,  and  Osyka, 
Miss.;  one  east,  between  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  at  East 
Pearl  River  bridge;  and  one,  west,  at  Sabine  River  bridge 
near  Orange,  Tex.  Four  parish  markers  were  dedicated 
April  16  in  Jefferson  Parish,  which  leads  in  Louisiana,  and 
perhaps  in  any  State,  for  a one-day  program;  two  were 
dedicated  April  29  in  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish;  this  parish 
leads  in  number  of  markers  donated,  seven  in  all.  To  date, 
Louisiana  has  erected  three  State  markers  and  twenty  parish 
markers,  a total  of  twenty-three  since  November,  1926. 

All  of  these  markers  were  erected  by  the  Louisiana  High- 
way Department  gratis. 

Mamie  Graham,  Director. j 

This  report  comes  from  Mrs.  F.  W.  Kolman,  of  Louisiana; 
The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Louisiana  Divi- 
sion held  in  Alexandria,  May  3-5,  Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  presiding. 

Outstanding  reports  marked  the  business  sessions  in  every 
line  of  endeavor.  The  report  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
showed  twenty-three  markers  placed  along  the  Highway 
through  Louisiana,  with  several  others  promised.  The  con- 
vention adopted  a resolution  giving  all  credit  for  the  marking 
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of  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  to  Mrs.  L.  U.  Babin,  who  has 
just  completed  her  two  years  of  a most  successful  administra- 
tion. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Education  was  especially 
commended  and  credit  given  for  having  reestablished  April 
30  as  “Louisiana  Day.”  This  committee  prepared  a program 
and  presented  all  schools  with  literature  throughout  the 
State.  Reports  show  that  the  observance  was  general  in  col- 
leges, public,  parochial,  and  private  schools.  A radio  pro- 
gram at  night  broadcast  the  chairman’s  address  on  Louisiana 
and  the  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy. 

Social  features  of  the  convention  included  the  luncheon  at 
the  Italian  Hall,  the  reception  and  program  at  night  in  the 
Italian  Hall  of  Bentley  Hotel,  the  automobile  ride  to  Forts 
Buelow  and  Randolph,  and  the  reception  there  by  Bunkie 
Chapter;  the  Historical  Evening  under  the  direction  of  the 
Historian,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bradt,  at  which  time  two  Crosses  of 
Service  were  presented.  The  Memorial  Service  with  Mrs. 
James  F.  Terrall,  chairman,  was  most  impressive. 

Addresses  on  Southern  literature  in  libraries  were  also 
outstanding  features. 

Officers  elected  were;  President,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Jones,  Lees- 
ville;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Miller,  Baton  Rouge; 
Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Krause,  Lake  Charles; 
Third  Vice  President,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ritayik;  Fourth  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  C.  J.  Bell,  Minden;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Harry  Eckhardt,  New  Orleans;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Donnie  Arrighi,  Baton  Rouge,  Treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  S. 
McDiarmid,  New  Orleans;  Historian,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Bradt, 
Alexandria;  Registrar,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Rugg,  New  Orleans;  Re- 
corder of  Crosses,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Smart,  Bunkie;  Custodian 
Soldiers  Home,  Mrs.  F.  Rice,  New  Orleans;  Organizer,  Mrs. 
P.  A.  Mills,  Shreveport;  Director  Children  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, Mrs.  J.  A.  Ament. 

* * * 

Ohio. — The  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
in  receipt  of  a letter  from  Miss  Martha  Berry,  of  the  Berry 
School,  Rome,  Ga.,  in  which  she  thanks  the  Chapter  for  the 
scholarship  of  a thousand  dollars,  which  had  been  received. 
This  scholarship  is  known  as  the  “General  Stonewall  Jackson 
Scholarship”  and  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  descendant 
of  a Confederate  soldier. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  of  Cincinnati,  was  the 
first  Chapter  to  start  a scholarship  fund.  A perpetual  fund 
was  started  in  1906,  and  $50  was  donated  yearly  to  the 
Martha  Berry  School. 

[Mrs.  L.  G.  Rice,  Director .] 

* * * 

South  Carolina. — The  Pickens  Chapter  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  on  the  19th  of  April,  this  elaborate 
affair  being  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Finley.  Foremost  has 
been  this  Chapter’s  attention  to  Confederate  veterans. 
June  3 has  been  observed  as  the  day  for  the  county  reunion  of 
Confederate  veterans. 

The  Chapter  maintains  a relic  room  where  priceless  treas- 
ures are  kept. 

Valuable  historical  work  has  been  done  and  members  have 
received  Division  and  General  prizes. 

This  Chapter  has  given  the  South  Carolina  Division  three 
State  officers — a Registrar,  a Treasurer,  and  President — 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Mauldin,  who  is  President  of  the  Pickens  Chapter. 

The  Florence  Bowen  Chapter,  C.  of  C.,  of  Pickens,  is  an 
achievement,  and  bears  the  distinction  of  having  added 


sixty  new  members  to  its  roll  in  the  second  year  of  its  or- 
ganization. 

Quite  a number  of  the  Chapters,  in  observing  the  birthday 
of  Wade  Hampton,  presented  schools  with  framed  pictures 
of  South  Carolina’s  noted  General,  some  Chapters  being  so 
generous  as  to  present  similar  pictures  to  rural  schools. 

The  S.  D.  Barron  Chapter,  of  Rock  Hill,  has  recently 
celebrated  its  30th  anniversary,  the  celebration  being  had  in  the 
same  house  in  which  the  Chapter  had  its  birth,  in  1898.  It  has 
103  members.  A number  of  charter  members  were  among 
those  in  attendance.  A silver  freewill  offering  was  taken 
and  this  was  applied  to  the  Winthrop  Scholarship  Fund. 

The  Stephen  D.  Lee  Chapter,  of  Clinton,  supplies  the 
material  want  of  an  old  Negro,  who  fought  in  the  War  between 
the  States. 

The  truths  of  Confederate  history  are  being  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  a very  splendid  way  in  the 
high  schools. 

Almost  without  exception,  Chapters  are  offering  in  local 
schools,  prizes — money  or  medal— for  best  essays  on  a named 
Confederate  subject.  Some  also  offer  prizes  for  best  average 
in  history. 

The  winning  essay  will  be  given  at  commencement. 

[Zena  Payne,  Chairman .] 

* * * 

Tennessee. — The  East  Tennessee  District  Conference  in 
Johnson  City,  April  25,  Mrs.  Eugene  Monday,  Third  Vice 
President,  presiding. 

The  Gen.  Kirby  Smith  Chapter,  of  Sewanee,  held  its  annual 
tree-planting  ceremony  on  April  4.  Four  trees  were  planted 
in  honor  of  Bishops  Polk,  Elliott,  Green,  and  Otey,  who 
served  as  chaplains  and  commanders  in  the  War  between 
the  States. 

The  trees  were  planted  by  Miss  Drake,  of  Winchester, 
while  members  of  the  Sewanee  Glee  Club  sang  a tree-planting 
song,  written  for  the  occasion. 

This  is  the  third  year  Sewanee  Chapter  has  conducted  this 
ceremony,  and  according  to  resolutions  passed,  four  trees 
will  be  planted  each  year  along  the  Dixie  highway  passing 
through  the  campus  of  the  university. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Leech,  of  Clarksville, 
have  at  last  been  crowned  with  success,  as  Congress  has  re- 
cently voted  to  make  the  battle  field  at  Fort  Donelson  a 
national  park. 

( Continued  on  page  238  ) 


Sjistoriral  Department,  31.  i.  <t. 


Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.-^ 
Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  Rose. 

Mrs.  John  L.  Woodbury,  Historian  General. 

HISTORICAL  STUDY  FOR  1928. 

U.  D.  C.  Topics  for  June. 

Stories  of  Faithful  Servants. 

C.  of  C.  Program  for  June. 

Make  a study  of  the  city  of  Savannah,  Ga.,;  tell  where 
located,  who  founded  it,  who  named  it,  and  why  so  named; 
its  connection  with  the  history  of  the  Confederacy;  its  popu- 
lation and  principal  industries  in  the  sixties  and  now;  what 
distinguished  people  were  born  there.  Give  a little  story 
about  it,  either  history  or  tradition,  at  any  period  of  its  history. 
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Confeberateb  Southern  /Ifoemodal  association 


Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson.  President  General 

209  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan First  Vice  President  General 

1640  Pea  ody  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hight Treasurer  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Miss  Daisy  M.  L.  Hodgson.... Recording  Secretary  General 
790Q  Sycamore  Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Collier  ..Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

653  South  McLean  Boulevard,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 

Mrs.  L.  T.  D.  Quimby.. National  Organizer 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama — Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Dexter 

Arkansas — Fayetteville Mrs.  J.  Garside  Welch 

District  of  Columbia — Washington Mrs.  N.  P.  Webster 

Florida — Gainesville Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh 

Georgia — Atlanta Mrs.  William  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Miss  Jeane  D.  Blackburn 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Maryland Mrs.  D.  H.  Fred 

Mississippi — Greenwood Mrs.  A.  McC.  Kimbrough 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North  Carolina— Asheville Mrs.  J.J.  Yates 

Oklahoma— Oklahoma  City Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong 

South  Carolina — Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Mary  H.  Miller 

Texas — Dallas Mrs.  S.  M.  Fields 

Virginia— Richmond Mrs.  B.  A.  Blenner 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  D.  D.  Geiger 


All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mrs.  Townes  Randolph  Leigh,  Editor,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

Tlie  reunion  of  1928  and  our  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention  have 
passed  into  history  as  one  of  the  most  successful  and  bril- 
liant gatherings  ever  held  in  the  South.  The  weather  was 
ideal,  the  hospitality  of  the  “City  of  Roses”  unbounded, 
gracious,  and  charming,  the  crowd,  everywhere  evident,  most 
orderly  and  responsive,  and  everywhere  reigned  an  at- 
mosphere of  cordial  welcome  and  good  will.  The  one  note 
of  sadness  was  the  evidence  of  failing  strength  of  the  dear 
old  veterans,  who  were  at  last  forced  to  be  driven  in  cars  in 
the  great  parade.  A pitiful  few  walked. 

Our  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention  proved  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful held.  Mr.  Edmund  R.  Wiles,  General  Chairman  of 
the  Reunion  Committee,  proved  himself  a marvelous  leader, 
whose  forethought  and  planning  made  possible  a smoothness 
of  detail  that  has  rarely  been  seen  and  his  unanimous  election 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  S.  C.  V.  was  a tribute  heartily 
bestowed.  The  C.  S.  M.  A.  is  profoundly  grateful  to  Mr. 
Wiles  for  numberless  courtesies  which  added  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  convention.  In  the  local  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, Mrs.  J.  F.  Weinmann,  was  found  a leader  wonder- 
fully resourceful  and  capable — charming,  alert,  responsive, 
and  with  unusual  executive  ability.  She,  with  her  splendid 
rommittee,  planned  and  carried  out  in  detail  every  side  of 
the  convention,  business  and  social,  and  at  no  place  have 
more  brilliant  social  features  added  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
guests.  Your  President  General  wishes  to  acknowledge  with 
deepest  appreciation  the  many  lovely  attentions  shown  her 
as  your  leader.  The  charming  hospitality  and  gracious 
courtesy  extended  to  her  visitors  by  the  “City  of  Roses” 
will  linger  long  as  the  perfume  of  the  queen  of  flowers,  and 
enshrined  in  our  hearts  will  ever  be  the  remembrance  of  the 
reunion  and  our  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention  of  1928. 

The  Margaret  A.  Wilson  Confederate  Memorial  As- 
sociation of  Little  Rock. 

Your  President  General  is  proud  and  happy  to  acknowledge 
the  honor  paid  her  by  the  ladies  of  Little  Rock  in  giving  to 
the  new  Association,  which  did  such  brilliant  work  for  the 
reunion  and  our  C.  S.  M.  A.  convention,  her  name,  and 
from  the  fullness  of  her  heart  wishes  for  that  splendid  body 
af  women  only  the  highest  and  happiest  ideals  in  carrying 
into  this  and  future  generations  the  matchless  story  of  the 
glory  of  the  men  who  wore  the  gray.  Three  of  our  official 
family  were  sorely  missed  from  our  gathering — Mrs.  C.  B. 


Bryan,  First  Vice  President  General,  detained  at  home  from 
the  result  of  a fall;  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  Historian 
General,  whose  protracted  illness  has  been  long  a source  of 
sorrow  to  her  friends;  and  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  our  dear 
Chaplain  General,  always  so  loyal  and  true,  but  too  feeble 
for  the  long  journey.  May  the  loving  care  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  sustain,  comfort,  and  bless  these,  our  dear  coworkers. 

Yours  in  loving  service,  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson, 

President  General,  C.  S.  M.  A. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

In  response  to  a request  from  Mrs.  Lena  May  Porter,  of 
Lakewood,  Ohio  (1246  Webb  Road),  requesting  donations  of 
evergreens  and  flowers  for  Memorial  Day,  it  was  decided  to 
have  as  many  of  the  Associations  as  possible  to  send  designs, 
evergreens  or  immortelles,  to  Mrs.  Porter  for  Saturday,  June 
2,  to  place  on  the  graves  of  the  2,680  Confederate  soldiers 
who  died  at  Camp  Chase  Prison,  and  for  the  cemetery  on 
Johnson’s  Island,  where  the  graves  of  207  officers  of  the  Con- 
federate army  are  receiving  special  care  and  attention  by 
Southern  women  living  in  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

The  convention  indorsed  the  resolution  of  Captain  Ashe, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke,  of  Mathews 
Courthouse,  Va.,  to  the  effect:  “That  we  regard  the  proposi- 
tion to  name  an  institution  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ‘The  Lin- 
coln-Lee University’  as  being  an  unwarranted  use  of  Lee’s 
stainless  name,  and  that,  if  living,  he  would  regard  it  in  every 
aspect  as  very  improper;  and  as  he  is  no  longer  with  us  to 
manifest  his  disapprobation,  we  feel  in  duty  bound  to  protest 
against  it.”  The  resolution  was  unanimously  indorsed. 

Reports  of  officers  C.  S.  M.  A.  were  given,  and  by  the 
Chairman  of  Standing  Committees,  of  which  were: 

Stone  Mountain  Work,  by  Mrs.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Textbooks,  by  Mrs.  James  R.  Armstrong, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  Gold  medals  bestowed  since  the 
convention  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Reports  of  work  being  accomplished  in  their  several  States 
were  made  by  the  Vice  Presidents,  as  follows:  Alabama,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 

A number  of  new  associations,  senior  and  junior,  organized 
since  the  last  convention  were  reported  by  the  Secretary 
General. 
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The  new  editor  of  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  department  in  the 
Veteran,  Mrs.  Townes  R.  Leigh,  of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  urges 
each  Association  to  send  to  her  for  this  page  data  as  to  time 
when  chartered,  history  of  name,  work  accomplished  since 
organization,  work  emphasized  at  present,  brief  biographies 
of  Memorial  Women,  living  or  dead,  and  women  of  the  six- 
ties. 

The  beautiful  memorial  address  by  Senator  Robinson,  of 
Arkansas,  will  be  published  in  the  C.  S.  M.  A.  Minutes  of 
1928.  It  was  presented  at  the  Memorial  Hour  at  noon  of 
the  second  day  of  the  reunion,  at  the  auditorium,  when  the 
roll  calls  of  departed  members  were  read  by  the  several 
associations. 


A REQUEST. 

Dear  Association  Members. — Will  you  please  place  on  your 
hearts  and  hold  in  your  minds  the  necessity  of  sending  me 
data  for  our  C.  S.  M.  A.  pages?  These  pages  are  yours,  and 
should  not  be  only  mine;  with  your  cooperation  we  can,  how- 
ever, make  them  ours.  Won’t  you  help  me?  I ask  your  co- 
operation in  sending  me  facts — facts  of  history,  facts  of  or- 
ganization, facts  of  your  activities.  Remember,  little  drops 
of  water  make  an  ocean. 

I am  anxious  to  have  for  our  July  pages  all  the  information 
obtainable  as  to  the  monuments  you  have  been  instrumental 
in  erecting  and  other  specific  memorials  and  memorial  work 
you  have  sponsored.  I should  like  a brief,  yet  complete, 
history  of  your  organization  to  date,  with  short  biographical 
sketches  of  your  charter  members. 

Please  send  this  data  in  any  form  you  find  easiest  at  hand. 
It  will  remain  in  our  family,  so  don’t  worry  as  to  “its  dress.” 

Cordially,  Mrs.  Townes  Randolph  Leigh, 

Fair  Oaks,  Gainesville,  Fla. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  IN  THE  SIXTIES. 

BY  MRS.  JOHN  H.  ANDERSON,  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  Memorial  Day  in  North  Carolina, 
services  in  memory  of  the  Confederate  dead  are  in  many 
places  held  around  the  first  monuments  erected  to  these 
heroes.  In  Fayetteville,  this  hallowed  spot  is  in  Cross  Creek 
Cemetery,  where  stands  the  first  Confederate  monument  to 
the  soldiers  of  North  Carolina.  Here  fitting  tribute  is  paid 
to  the  men  who  went  forth  to  fight  for  their  State  and  South- 
land, while  the  children  of  this  generation  cover  the  graves 
over  with  beautiful  flowers  and  show  honor  to  these  “heroes 
of  ours.” 

The  beginning  of  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  of 
Fayetteville,  goes  back  to  the  sixties,  and  the  loving  and 
sacred  custom  of  decorating  these  graves  has  never  failed  in 
all  these  years.  On  December  30,  1868,  this  band  of  women 
placed  a marble  shaft  in  Cross  Creek  Cemetery  over  thirty 
graves  of  soldiers  who  had  died  in  the  hospitals  of  the  town 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

A few  days  after  Sherman’s  raid  through  Fayetteville, 
March  11-14,  1865,  Mrs.  Jesse  (Anne  K.)  Kyle,  with  other 
ladies,  secured  from  the  mayor  the  back  part  of  the  cemetery, 
overlooking  Cross  Creek.  The  eighteen  soldiers  who  had 
previously  died  in  the  hospitals  there,  and  were  interred  in  a 
lot  on  the  creek  bank,  were  disinterred  and  buried  with  twelve 
others  in  this  lovely  spot  by  historic  Cross  Creek.  Foot- 


stones  were  placed  at  each  grave  and  the  names  marked  on 
them.  Just  at  sunset,  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Huske,  beloved  rector 
of  St.  John’s,  read  the  words,  “I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life,”  while  the  caskets  were  lowered  to  their  last  resting 
place. 

A few  girls  of  Fayetteville  met  daily  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Maria  Spear  at  the  home  of  the  Misses  Mallett,  the 
first  meeting  being  with  Mrs.  Jesse  Kyle,  and  from  bright 
scraps  of  their  dresses  made  a handsome  silk  quilt.  This  was 
sold  at  a dollar  a share,  and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars 
was  raised,  with  which  a marble  monument  was  bought. 

The  ladies  sent  the  quilt  to  President  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
after  his  death  his  widow  sent  it  to  the  Confederate  Museum 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  where  it  now  is  seen  in  the  North  Carolina 
room. 

During  the  making  of  the  quilt,  these  ladies  of  Fayette- 
ville would  gather  quietly  in  the  early  morning  and  decorate 
the  graves  of  the  soldiers,  one  reading  a prayer.  The  marble 
shaft  erected  by  these  women  in  1868,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
whole  South,  is  entwined  with  wreaths  on  Memorial  Day, 
and  stands  as  a silent  reminder  of  those  tragic  times. 


A WOMAN  OF  THE  SIXTIES. 

In  the  recent  passing  of  Mrs.  Martha  McNeel  Johnson, 
known  as  “Grandma  Johnson,”  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  of  Oxford,  Miss., 
memory  was  revived  of  the  bravery  and  sacrifice  of  the  women 
of  the  sixties.  Though  a shut-in  for  many  years,  blind  and 
helpless  for  two  years  before  “going  home  to  God,”  she  was 
an  example  of  cheerfulness  under  affliction  and  she  ever 
wielded  an  influence  for  good  over  those  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact. 

Martha  McNeel  was  a native  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  born 
December  25,  1834.  Her  parents  removed  to  Mississippi 
when  she  was  a child,  and  at  her  home  in  DeSoto  County, 
near  Hernando,  she  was  married  to  Lucas  A.  Johnsoti.  Three 
sons  had  blessed  their  home  before  the  coming  on  of  the  War 
between  the  States.  Her  husband  enlisted  in  Company  B 
42nd  Mississippi  Regiment,  and  went  off  to  fight  for  his  home 
and  country,  while  she  was  left  to  maintain  and  protect  that 
home  and  her  children.  Nobly  she  gave  herself  to  the  task, 
not  only  busy  in  domestic  duties,  but  ever  ready  to  share  her 
food  with  the  hungry  soldiers  who  came  that  way,  to  relieve 
their  sufferings  from  wounds  or  disease,  to  set  them  on  their 
way  refreshed  and  comforted.  With  her  every  moment  was 
fraught  with  deeds.  She  spun  and  wove  cloth,  knitted  socks 
and  gloves,  made  shoes,  hats,  clothes  for  herself  and  children, 
for  the  absent  husband  and  other  soldiers;  looked  after  the 
farm  and  stock;  managed  the  negro  servants;  in  fact,  she 
“kept  the  home  fires  burning”  till  her  husband’s  return,  then 
helped  him  to  again  build  up  where  the  destroyer  had  been. 
And  after  his  passing  she  lived  on  for  seventeen  years,  the 
last  of  which  were  in  darkness,  but  still  active  in  handicraft 
and  in  managing  her  affairs. 

A little  daughter  was  added  to  the  family  during  the  war, 
her  soldier  husband  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg,  and  she  was 
long  in  suspense  over  his  fate;  but  she  carried  on  as  the  wife 
of  a soldier  and  was  comforted  by  his  return.  Of  those  noble 
women  of  the  Confederacy  she  was  one,  and  their  example  in 
war  and  in  peace  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  and  their 
memory  should  never  pass  from  us. 

Mrs.  Johnson  died  on  January  13,  1928,  survived  by  two 
daughters,  both  of  Meridian,  Miss. 
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Sons  of  Confederate  Deterans 


Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Commander  in  Chief,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


GENERAL  OFFICERS. 


Walter  L.  Hopkins,  Richmond,  Va Adjutant  in  Chief 

John  M.  Kinard,  Newberry,  S.  C Inspector  in  Chief 

Robert  M.  Beattie,  Memphis,  Tenn. , , , .Judge  Advocate  in  Chief 

Dr.  B.  W.  Lowry,  Tampa,  Fla. . .Surgeon  in  Chief 

W.  D.  Jackson,  Little  Rock,  Ark Quartermaster  in  Chief 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Washington,  D.  C Historian  in  Chief 

Y.  R.  Beasley,  Tampa,  Fla Commissary  in  Chief 

Rev.  John  Durham  Wing,  Winter  Park,  Fla Chaplain  in  Chief 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

Sumter  L.  Lowry,  Chairman Tampa,  Fla. 

N.  B.  Forrest,  Secretary Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  G.  Lamkin Roanoke,  Va. 

John  Ashley  Jones Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Judge  Edgar  Scurry Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Jesse  Anthony Washington,  D.  C. 


COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN. 


Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historical Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  Relief .Mena,  Ark. 

George  A.  Miller,  Monument Tallahassee,  Fla! 

John  H.  Robertson,  Memorial Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

John  Ashley  Jones,  Textbook Atlanta  Ga. 

Lucius  L.  Moss,  Finance Lake  Charles,  La. 

Dr.  Mathew  Page  Andrews,  American  Legion  History. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Col.  W.  McDonald  Lee,  Rutherford Irvington,  Va. 

Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  Manassas  Battle  Field.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Ashley  Jones,  Stone  Mountain Atlanta,  Ga. 


DEPARTMENT  COMMANDERS. 

R.  G.  Lamkin,  Roanoke,  Va Army  of  Northern  Virginia 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley,  Miss Army  of  Tennessee 

J.  E.  Jones,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla Army  of  Trans-Mississippi 


DIVISION  COMMANDERS. 


Maj.  Jere  C.  Dennis,  Dadeville Alabama 

Dr.  Morgan  Smith,  Little  Rock Arkansas 


John  A.  Lee,  208  North  Wells  St.,  Chicago,  111. . .Central  Division 
Elton  O.  Pillow,  2413  North  Capitol  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland 
S.  W.  Fry,  150  Green  Street,  Eastern  Division,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


John  Z.  Reardon,  Tallahassee Florida 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dancy,  Savannah Georgia 

J.  E.  Keller,  1109  Fincastle  Road,  Lexington Kentucky 

Joseph  Roy  Price,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 

Robert  E.  Lee  3124  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis Missouri 

Albert  C.  Anderson,  Ripley Mississippi 

J.  D.  Paul,  Washington North  Carolina 

E.  Riddle,  Oklahoma  City Oklahoma 

A.  D.  Marshall,  1804  L.  C.  Smith  Building,  Seattle,  Washington 

Pacific  Division. 

Reid  Elkins,  Greenville South  Carolina 

John  Hallberg,  Chattanooga Tennessee 

E.  S.  McCarver Orange 

Charles  T.  Norman,  Richmond Virginia 

T)r.  Robert  K.  Buford,  Charleston West  Virgin  a 


All  communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  direct  to  J.  R.  Price,  Editor,  419-20  Giddens-Lane  Building,  Shreveport,  La. 


THE  LITTLE  ROCK  CONVENTION. 

Edmond  R.  Wiles,  Commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department,  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  was  elected 
C ommander  in  Chief,  succeeding  Dr.  Sumter  L.  Lowry,  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  at  the  final  session  of  the  1928  convention  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

When  nominations  were  declared  in  order,  Nathan  Bedford 
Forrest,  of  Atlanta,  Past  Commander  in  Chief,  after  briefly 
commending  the  general  chairman  and  his  coworkers  for  the 
success  of  the  reunion,  withdrew  the  name  of  John  Ashley 
Jones;  of  Atlanta,  as  a candidate  for  Commander  in  Chief. 
Me  then  nominated  Mr.  Wiles  amid  hearty  applause.  Fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  a resolution  suggesting  that  the 
nominee  be  elected  by  acclamation,  Mr.  Hopkins  cast  the 
vote  of  the  convention  for  Mr.  Wiles. 

Commanders  for  each  of  the  three  sectional  departments 
also  were  elected  by  their  delegations.  J.  E.  Jones,  of  Okla- 
homa City,  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Wiles  as  Commander 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.  R.  G.  Lamkin,  of 
Roanoke,  Va.,  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  Department;  and  Albert  C.  Anderson,  of 
Ripley,  Miss.,  was  chosen  as  commander  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  Department,  Maj.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  was  reelected  Historian  in  Chief. 

Mr.  Wiles  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  honor,  and  said 
he  felt  that  the  organization  is  entering  on  the  greatest  period 
of  its  history,  from  the  standpoint  of  carrying  out  the  ideals 
of  its  forefathers.  Former  Gov.  Charles  H.  Brough  spoke 
briefly  on  behalf  ot  ehe  State,  thanking  the  delegates  for 
their  support  of  Mr.  Wiles. 

Resolutions  Adopted. 

It  was  proposed  in  a resolution,  which  was  adopted,  that  a 
copy  of  pension  laws  passed  by  the  Arkansas  legislature  in 
1927  be  sent  to  the  State  Division  Commanders  of  the  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans  so  they  may  seek  similar  legislation 
in  their  States.  In  his  annual  report,  Dr.  Lowry  urged  the 
Camps  and  their  leaders  over  the  South  to  support  all  move- 
ments for  higher  pension  rates  for  veterans  and  their  widows. 

A resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the  award  of  a 


medal  to  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  for  his 
heroic  endeavors  in  the  interest  of  aviation. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  that  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  organization  be  properly  expressed  to 
President  Coolidge  for  his  consent  to  sending  the  United 
States  Marine  band  to  the  reunion;  to  Senator  Joe  T.  Robin- 
son for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  those  in  charge  of  reunion  ar- 
rangements; to  all  organizations  which  actively  participated 
in  the  holding  of  the  reunion;  and  to  newspapers  for  the 
helpful  publicity  given  the  event.  Suggestions  that  telegrams 
be  sent  to  comrades  Ewing,  Etheridge,  and  Galloway,  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  reunion  on  account  of  illness  were 
indorsed. 

Medals  Presented 

Medals  were  presented  to  Comrades  E.  R.  Wiles,  of  Little 
Rock,  and  Charles  T.  Norman,  of  Richmond,  for  outstanding 
service  duriyg  1927.  Medals  also  will  be  sent  to  three  other 
leaders  who  were  not  present. 

Following  a spirited  discussion  on  the  question  of  raising 
the  remainder  of  a fund  to  reclaim  the  Manassas  battle  field 
to  make  it  a Memorial  Park,  response  was  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  State  Divisions  each  of  which  pledged 
a quota  of  $500  to  the  fund. 

During  the  morning  session,  Mr.  Hopkins  made  his  annual 
report,  consisting  of  a financial  statement  of  the  organization. 
He  announced  that  the  report  would  be  published  and  mailed 
to  State  Commanders  later. 

Dr.  Brough  was  a guest  at  the  morning  meeting  and  made 
a brief  talk,  lauding  the  Sons  for  their  efforts  in  preserving  the 
true  history  of  the  South.  Miss  Ruth  Henderson,  member  of 
the  Virginia  legislature,  also  addressed  the  delegates. 

S.  C.  V.  Memorials  Unveiled 

Impressive  ceremonies  marked  the  unveiling  of  memorials 
erected  by  the  Robert  C.  Newton  Camp,  S.  C.  V.,  at  Little 
Rock,  in  honor  of  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Churchill  and  Gen. William 
Reid  Scurry,  heroes. 

The  ceremony  in  honor  of  Gen.  William  Reid  Scurry  was 
under  the  direction  of  Memorial  Chapter,  U.  D.  C.,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Wilson,  President,  with  Miss  Leila  Gatewood  as  program 
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chairman,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  at  Jenkins  Ferry, 
Ark.  He  was  a native  of  Sumner  County,  Tenn.,  but  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Texas.  He  served  as  major  in 
the  Mexican  war  and  was  in  charge  of  several  engagements  of 
importance  during  the  War  between  the  States,  including 
that  which  placed  the  Confederate  flag  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  presentation  address  was  given  by  Edmond 

R.  Wiles,  Commander  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 

S.  C.  V.,  and  the  response  was  by  Judge  Edgar  Scurry, 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  a son  of  General  Scurry  and  a Past  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

Boys  and  girls  dressed  in  costumes  of  the  sixties,  unveiled 
the  bowlder,  and  scattered  flowers.  Edwin  Eagle  Dunnaway 
wore  the  Confederate  uniform  which  was  worn  during  the 
war  by  his  great-uncle,  Governor  Eagle.  Frederick  W.  San- 
ders, Jr.,  also  wore  a replica  of  the  Confederate  uniform. 
Others  in  the  group  were  Martha  Frances  Rogers,  Elizabeth 
Eloise  Wilson,  Frank  O'Hara,  Margaret  Hogan,  Marjorie 
Johnson,  Joyce  Reid,  Kitty  Rose  Terry,  Carolyn  Strozier, 
Madora  Beal,  Lucile  Alexander,  Florence  Reese,  and  Anna- 
belle  Reese. 

TO  ALL  CONFEDERATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

It  is  much  regretted  that  a letter  from  Edwin  R.  Wiles, 
General  Chairman  of  the  Little  Rock  Reunion  Committee, 
thanking  all  who  have  written  him  of  their  appreciation  of 
the  entertainment  provided  during  the  reunion,  comes  too 
late  for  publication  in  this  number.  He  is  gratified  by  the 
many  expressions  of  approval,  and  says:  “We  feel  that  we 
have  been  fully  repaid  for  every  sacrifice  made  to  hold  this 
reunion  in  our  city.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  all  who  had  a part  in  it,  and  it  has  been  the  rekindling  of 
the  patriotic  fires  of  our  people,  and  they  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  Cause  anew. 

UNDER  FOUR  FLAGS— THE  RED  STICK. 

BY  MISS  NANNIE  DAVIS  SMITH,  BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

The  Pelican  State’s  allegiance  has  been  claimed  in  turn  by 
France,  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, each  one’s  footsteps  traced  through  place-names 
more  or  less  obscure,  especially  by  those  of  Indian  origin, 
owing  to  different  tribal  dialects. 

Quoting  in  part  a careful  analysis  by  William  A.  Read, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
Louisiana  State  University,  “Istrouma,  a suburb  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  dates  from 
the  year  1700.  Istrouma  is  thought  to  be  a corruption  of 
Choctaw  ‘ iti  humma,’  which  signifies  ‘Red  Pole,’  and  Baton 
Rouge  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  fact  that  on  or  near  its 
present  site  the  savages  erected  a painted  pole,  either  in 
token  of  mourning  or  sacrifice,  or,  what  is  most  probable,  as  a 
boundary  mark  between  the  territory  of  the  Houmas  and  the 
Bayougoulas.  Baton  Rouge,  however,  is  merely  a transla- 
tion and  not  a corruption  of  the  Indian  source.” 

This  recalls  an  incident  associated  with  Louisiana’s  cap- 
ital. The  Anchor  Line’s  “floating  palaces”  were  many  of 
them  named  for  cities  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 
On  one  of  these  leisurely  trips  down  stream,  passengers,  by 
way  of  killing  time,  invaded  the  pilot’s  house,  inquiring  how 
many  miles  the  boat  had  covered,  how  long  before  we’d 
reach  port,  etc.,  all  of  which  the  man  behind  the  wheel 
answered  with  exemplary  patience;  but  when  a bit  of  wood 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  attracted  attention  and  more 
questions  followed,  he  bade  them  guess  the  meaning.  After 
they  gave  it  up,  I said:  “It’s  the  Baton  Rouge.”  “Every 


one  asks  about  this  painted  stick,”  exclaimed  the  pilot;  “you 
are  first  to  give  the  right  answer.”  That  a Louisianian  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  French  should  understand  the  symbol 
isn’t  remarkable,  but  our  pilot  sprung  a surprise  by  informing 
me  that  his  home  was  in  Mississippi,  an  agreeable  surprise, 
as  apart  from  its  being  a sister  State,  there  are  ties  of  kindred 
and  precious  associations  with  Beauvoir,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  another  place-name  of  French  origin,  and,  whatever 
changes  the  elements  may  have  wrought  subsequently,  was 
an  appropriate  name  when  chosen. 


A FINE  SHOWING  IN  AGE. 

The  following  comes  from  W.  Cam  Hart,  of  Elkins,  W.  Va., 
an  interested  reader  of  the  Veteran: 

“I  am  proud  of  being  the  son  of  a Confederate  soldier, 
Calvin  C.  Hart,  No.  1 to  a gun  in  the  battery  of  Capt.  Wil- 
liam McClanahan  and  Gen.  John  D.  Imboden.  During  his 
lifetime  my  father  was  a subscriber  to  and  an  ardent  reader 
of  the  Veteran,  and  since  his  death  I take  and  greatly  enjoy 
reading  it.  After  personal  investigation,  I have  compiled  the 
names  and,  as  near  as  possible,  the  ages  of  Confederate  vet- 
erans yet  living  in  Randolph  County,  W.  Va.,  which  are  as 
follows:  Eugene  Isner,  Beverly,  ninety-three;  Addison  Snyder, 
Valley  Head,  ninety-one;  Charles  Kelly,  Huttonville,  eighty- 
seven;  George  Louk  (Confederate  Home,  Richmond,  Va.), 
ninety;  Johnson  Currence,  Mill  Creek,  eighty-five;  Sans 
Boner,  Beverly,  eighty-four;  James  Hartman,  Elkins,  eighty- 
four;  James  Webb,  Elkins,  eighty-six;  Benton  Talbott,  El- 
kins, eighty-five;  Maj.  Solomon  Armentrout,  Elkins,  eighty- 
four  (McNeil’s  Rangers);  Rev.  Stephen  Lewis,  Elkins,  eighty; 
Michael  Shannon,  Adolph,  eighty-six;  David  Simmons,  Val- 
ley Head,  eighty-four;  John  Stewart,  Mingo,  eighty-five; 
Isaac  Vandevender,  Kerens,  eighty, six. 


‘Here's  Your  Mule. — Responding  to  a request  in  the 
May  Veteran  for  information  as  to  the  origin  of  some  old 
songs  of  the  War  between  the  States,  Mrs.  Maynie  Bond 
Smith  writes  from  Oakland,  Calif.:  “I  have  a book  written 
by  George  Dallas  Mosgrove  on  ‘The  Kentucky  Cavaliers  in 
Dixie,’  in  which  is  given  a sketch  of  Maj.  Henry  T.  Stanton, 
Kentucky  poet,  and  in  that  sketch  is  a reference  to  his 
writing  that  old  song,  ‘ Flere’s  Your  Mule.’  It  seems  that 
his  command  had  captured  a rich  Federal  wagon  train, 
and,  as  usual,  the  boys  appropriated  to  their  own  use 
everything  they  needed.  Gen.  William  E.  Jones,  in  command 
at  the  time,  issued  an  order  that  mules,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
spoils  of  war  should  be  turned  over  to  his  quartermaster  as 
Confederate  States  property,  to  be  disLibuted  among  the 
troops.  This  order  caused  a vigorous  kick  and  an  indignant 
howl  all  along  the  lines,  and  inspired  Major  Stanton  to  write 
the  funny  song  referred  to,  of  which  Mr.  Mosgrove  could 
recall  only  one  line,  as  follows:  “General  Jones,  here’s  your 
mule.’  This  book  was  written  as  a tribute  to  the  boys  of  the 
4th  Kentucky  Cavalry,  to  which  he  belonged,  also  my 
father,  Robert  L.  Bond 

A Live  Camp. — B.  F.  Weathers,  commanding  the  Aiken- 
Smith  Camp,  No.  293  U.  C.  V.,  of  Roanoke,  Ala.,  writes: 
“Our  Camp  now  has  fifty-three  members,  and  on  Memorial 
Day  there  were  thirty-five  present;  a fine  dinner  was  given 
to  the  veterans.  Only  one  death  in  the  year  past.  We  have 
placed  iron  markers  at  the  graves  of  seventy-five  Confederate 
soldiers  buried  in  Roanoke  Cemetery.  I have  been  Com- 
mander of  the  Camp  for  twenty-one  years;  am  now  in  my 
eighty-ninth  year,  but  still  active  and  able  to  work  the  gar- 
den, write  without  glasses,  eat  plenty,  and  sleep  well. 
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U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

( Continued  from  page  2 33  ) 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Bell,  of  Nashville,  is  chairman  of  the  Fort  Donel- 
son  Monument  Committee. 

It  has  also  been  voted  to  establish  a National  Military  Park 
on  the  battle  field  of  Stone  River,  or  Murfreesboro. 

Four  new  Chapters  have  been  recently  organized.  Maj. 
John  D.  Allen  Chapter,  at  Dixon  Springs;  Capt.  Henry  W. 
Hart,  at  Carthage:  Private  Soldier  Chapter  at  Nashville;  and 
the  Sam  Davis  Home  Chapter  at  Smyrna.  Also,  two  Chil- 
dren's Chapters,  these  being  “Anne  Carter,”  auxiliary  to 
Robert  E.  Lee  Chapter,  at  Nashville,  and  the  Stone  River 
Auxiliary  to  Murfreesboro  Chapter. 

The  Chattanooga  Daughters  and  Sons  entertained  the 
veterans  with  drives  over  the  battle  fields  en  route  home  from 
the  reunion,  and  gave  them  box  lunches. 

[Maymie  Nixon,  State  Publicity  Chairman.] 


“WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  WAR  TIMES.” 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are  still  re- 
ceiving congratulations  for  their  sponsorship  of  the  heroines 
of  the  sixties  in  “Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times,”  which 
also  carries  with  it  a sketch  of  the  World  War  activities  of  the 
organization  itself. 

Probably  no  book  that  has  appeared  in  the  past  decade 
has  received  so  many  reviews  years  after  its  original  publica- 
tion. Only  the  other  day,  Miss  Bert  Davis,  distributor  for 
the  Mississippi  Division,  sent  a copy  to  T.  H.  Alexander, 
author  of  the  column  entitled  “I  Reckon  So,”  which  appears 
in  a number  of  Southern  newspapers.  Mr.  Alexander  was  so 
struck  with  the  character  of  the  work  that  he  devoted  his 
entire  space  to  it  in  honor  of  its  sixth  printing  in  eight  years. 
He  writes:  “The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  are 
making  a great  drive  to  acquaint  Southern  people  with  their 
own  history.  One  of  the  phases  of  this  educational  campaign 
is  the  distribution  of  the  book  ‘Women  of  the  South  in  War 
War  Times.’  . . . There  is  a quiet  strength  and  dignity 

in  the  simple  recital  of  the  heroism  of  the  Southern  women 
in  this  war-torn  Southland.  This  recital  has  been  admirably 
done  by  Mr.  Andrews,  for  it  is  an  epic  tale  in  itself  and  needs 
no  embellishment.  . . . Written  without  bitterness, 

,he  book  does  not  serve  to  perpetuate  the  misunderstandings 
of  that  distant  era.  Rather  it  is  a valuable  contribution 
to  American  history.” 

Again,  Mrs.  W.  Trox  Bankston,  President  for  the  Georgia 
Division,  sent  a copy  of  the  volume  to  Mr.  John  T.  Boiffeulet, 
who  wrote  in  the  Atlanta  Journal,  after  quoting  approvingly 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch:  “One  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
is  the  publication  of  the  book  entitled,  ‘ Women  of  the  South 
in  War  Times.’  A new  edition,  revised,  of  this  remarkable 
volume  has  been  recently  issued,  and  a copy  should  be  in  the 
home  of  every  Southern  patriot,  and  of  every  American 
though  abiding  in  a Northern  clime.” 

Then  again,  illustrations  of  personal  comment  made  by 
editors  of  publications  and  by  publishers  themselves  have 
even  more  particularly  shown  the  value  of  this  work.  Re- 
cently, the  managing  editor  received  a letter  from  a magazine 
editor  who  had  just  brought  out  a book  which  was  the  most 
violent  excoriation  of  the  Old  South  that  has  appeared  in 
print  in  recent  years.  Evidently  “Women  of  the  South  in 
War  Times”  was  an  eye-opener  for  him;  and,  if  it  were  not  a 


violation  of  confidences,  his  letter  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
volume  would  prove  of  particular  interest  to  every  reader  of 
the  Confederate  Veteran,  for  it  shows  clearly  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  distribution  of  this  U.  D.  C.  volume. 

Since  my  previous  writing,  Minnesota  has  gone  over 
ihe  top;  one  district  in  Mississippi  has  gone  over  the  top, 
and  we  are  hoping  for  good  news  from  the  few  remaining  de- 
linquent Divisions.  Particularly  do  we  hope  to  hear  favor- 
ably of  results  at  the  conventions  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Faithfully  yours,  Mrs.  Edwin  Robinson,  Chairman. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


CONFEDERA  TE  ARSENAL  AT  FA  YETTEVILLE,  N.  C. 

( Continued  from  page  233  ) 

The  burning  of  the  arsenal  was  a day  long  to  be  remembered. 
The  angry  flames,  leaping  from  the  numerous  piles  of  debris, 
roared  and  crackled,  creating  terrific  heat;  great  billows  of 
black  smoke  darkened  the  heavens;  in  the  bombproofs 
dug  in  the  earth,  where  the  Confederates  had  stored  loaded 
shells,  explosions  occurred  continuously,  creating  the  im- 
pression of  a heavy  artillery  engagement,  and  the  bewildered 
old  men,  women,  children,  and  negroes,  whose  quiet  existence 
had  been  so  rudely  broken  into,  looked  on  in  utter  helpless- 
ness and  affright. 

In  the  burning  of  the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville  was  enacted 
one  of  the  last  tragedies  of  the  War  between  the  States. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Sherman  and  his  soldiers  marched  away 
with  banners  flying  and  bands  playing,  to  be  intercepted  by 
Johnston’s  army  in  the  battle  of  Bentonville,  less  than  a month 
after  Lee  surrendered. 

The  march  of  progress  has  left  no  vestige  of  the  arsenal 
property,  and  the  city  of  Fayetteville,  spreading  westward, 
has  changed  these  beautiful  old  grounds  into  paved  streets 
and  modern  homes.  So  the  old  has  given  way  to  the  new, 
yet  the  oldest  inhabitant  still  feels  that  the  chief  grudge 
against  Sherman  is  his  destruction  of  the  arsenal,  the  orna- 
ment and  pride  of  Fayetteville. 


Efforts  for  Peace  on  the  Part  of  the  Confederacy. — 
This  subject  for  the  U.  D.  C.  historical  work  in  May  has 
brought  request  from  M.  D.  Boland,  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
that  those  who  write  upon  the  subject  will  communicate  with 
him.  He  is  especially  anxious  to  get  any  new  data  on  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Confederate  government  to  avoid  war, 
and  he  will  appreciate  such  information  as  is  communicated 
through  these  papers  prepared  for  the  historical  meetings, 
U.  D.  C.  Mr.  Boland  is  widely  known  for  his  radio  talks  on 
Southern  history,  and  his  general  topic  for  the  third  series 
of  these  is  “Peace  or  War.”  He  can  be  reached  at  741  St. 
Helens  Avenue,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


West  Not  South. — Mrs.  A.  J.  Mayberry,  Whittier,  Calif., 
R.  R.  No.  2,  Box  325:  “My  sister  and  I enjoy  the  Veteran 
very  much.  Our  only  brother  was  a Confederate  soldier  with 
the  2nd  Arkansas  Mounted  Rifles,  under  Captain  King. 
I love  to  see  mentioned  the  names  of  those  our  beloved 
brother  used  to  tell  us  about,  for  he  has  gone  “across  the 
river  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.”  I know  it  will  not 
be  heaven  if  our  dear  Southern  friends  are  not  there.  I am 
alone  out  here,  the  rest  of  the  family  being  back  in  ‘Dixie.’ 
I like  this  country  and  have  some  lovely  friends  here,  but 
it  is  not  ‘ Dixie.’  ” 
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In  renewing  her  subscription,  Mrs. 
M.  D.  Goodwin,  of  San  Diego,  Calif., 
says  the  Veteran  “is  the  one  paper  or 
magazine  that  I want  to  come  as  long 
as  I live,  wherever  I may  be,  for  I 
know  the  information  contained  in  it 
is  true,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  the  dear  South  should  take  it 
and  learn  the  truth  of  their  beloved 
land.” 


Mrs.  Susan  B.  Hendrick,  of  Tara, 
Calif.,  writes  that  she  is  ninety-one 
years  old  and  has  read  the  Veteran 
more  years  than  she  can  remember. 


T.  E.  Spotswood,  Adjutant  Raphael 
Semmes  Camp,  No.  11,  U.  C.  V.,  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  who  has  been  doing  some 
good  work  for  the  Veteran  there, 
writes  that  he  will  “continue  sending 
subscriptions  to  our  great  magazine  as 
long  as  I live,  and  will  endeavor  to  have 
my  sons  and  daughters  keep  the  good 
work  going  on  after  I have  crossed  the 
Beautiful  River.  Fifteen  of  our  com- 
rades have  passed  during  the  year  from 
Raphael  Semmes  Camp.” 


Commander  J.  P.  Purnell,  H.  A. 
Carrington  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  Drake’s 
Branch,  Va.,  writes  in  renewing  sub- 
scription: “I  am  in  my  eighty-ninth 
year,  and  am  still  able  to  read  and  enjoy 
my  Veteran.” 


In  sending  his  renewal  order,  R.  M. 
Crumley,  of  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.,  ex- 
plains that  he  has  been  away  on  a trip 
to  Michigan,  “having  married,  over 
twenty-nine  years  ago,  a girl  who  was 
born  there.  Her  father  was  a Federal 
and  Republican  and  Baptist,  while  I 
am  a Confederate  and  Democrat  and 
Methodist ! ” 


J.  F.  Glaves,  of  Fredericktown,  Mo., 
sends  check  to  “chalk  me  up  lor 
another  year,”  he  writes,  “to  your  good 
paper,  as  I take  it  just  to  pass  it  on  to  a 
good  old  rebel  who  likes  to  read  it  after 
me.  We  have  only  two  left  in  this 
county,  and  I am  going  to  take  one  of 
them  to  the  reunion  at  Little  Rock  if 
he  will  go.” 


T.  C.  Little,  Fayetteville,  Tenn., 
writes:  “I  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  founder  of  the  Veteran,  and 
have  been  a subscriber  from  the  first. 
Long  may  it  live  to  do  battle  for  our 
cause.” 


Tough  Citizen. — There  were  callers 
at  the  house,  and  little  Charles  felt  that 
he  should  contribute  something  to  the 
conversation.  “We’ve  had  chicken 
four  times  this  week,”  he  said,  politely. 
“Four  times?  What  extravagance!” 
exclaimed  one  of  the  visitors.  “Oh, 
but  it  was  the  same  chicken,”  hastened 
Charles. — Pathfinder. 


Campaigns  of  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia 

[Beginning  with  the  First  Battle  of  Manassas! 
and  closing  with  Appomattox,  Including  Stone-  I 
wall  Jackson’s  Shenandoah  Valley  CampalgnsJ 

By  VIVIAN  MINOR  FLEMING 

Confederate  Soldier,  and  Now  Member  of 
the  Fredericksburg  and  Spotsylvania 
Battle  Field  Park  Commissi  .n 
FOREWORD  by  DR.  H.  J.  ECKENRODE,  Historian 

The  author  was  a participant  in  many  of  these  battles  and 
has  verified  the  account  by  the  military  records  of  both 
armies.  He  does  not  include  the  Peninsular  Campaign, 
however  He  explains  the  scientific  constru  tion  of  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  breas. works  at  Mine  Run.  just  before  the  Wil- 
derness Campaign,  which  is  said  by  military  critics  to  be 
the  finest  field  construction  for  defense  that  was  ever  used, 
and  was  the  origin  of  the  system  of  trench  warfare  which 
enabled  the  Allies  in  France  to  hold  back  the  Germans  and 
save  Paris. 

— — F>rice,  $2.00  

Address:  Vivian  Minor  Fleming,  Fredericksburg,  Va 


J.  R.  Mathes,  Lascassas,  Tenn.: 
“I  served  in  the  Confederate  army  from 
May,  1861,  to  May,  1865;  am  now  in 
my  eighty-ninth  year.  I have  taken 
the  Veteran  ever  since  it  was  born, 
and  want  to  read  it  as  long  as  1 can 
see.” 


Mrs.  S.  II.  Copenhaver,  Bristol, 
Tenn.:  “I  love  the  Veteran  and  all  it 
stands  for.  You  may  count  me  a sub- 
scriber as  long  as  1 live.” 


James  K.  P.  Scott,  Bachelor,  Mo.: 
“It  seems  that  the  Veteran  gets  better 
from  year  to  year.  ...  I want  it 
to  come  to  me  as  long  as  I live.” 


Who  knows  anything  of  the  origin  of 
those  old  songs,  so  popular  in  army 
life,  known  as  “Mister,  Here’s  Your 
Mule”  and  “For  Bales?”  The  Vet- 
eran would  like  to  learn  something  of 
these  and  any  other  songs  of  the  kind 
out  of  the  ordinary. 


Dr.  T.  S.  Clay,  Secretary  Camp  756, 
U.  C.  V.,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  writes  that 
the  Camp  needs  the  following  numbers 
to  complete  its  file  of  the  Veteran,  and 
he  will  appreciate  hearing  from  any- 
one who  can  furnish  these,  or  some  of 
them:  Volume  1,  needs  all  the  copies; 
1896,  September;  1900,  March;  1909, 
March  and  June;  1918,  December. 
Address  him  120  East  Jones  Street. 


“Lest 

We 

Forget 


These  cuts  show  both  sides  of  our 
Marker  for  Confederate  Graves.  It 
is  made  from  the  best  grade  of  iron, 
weighs  zo  pounds,  measures  15x30 
inches,  painted  black  or  gray,  and 
approved  by  the  General  Organiza- 
tion, U.  D.  C. 

flr  PRICE,  $130  EACH 
F.  O.  B.  ATTALLA 

ATTALLA  FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  CO. 

Attalla.  Ala. 


RIFE  Improved  Rams 

Pumps  30  feet  hi£h  for  each  foot 
of  fall.  Every  one  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely. Send  me  your  conditions  that  I 
may  give  you  free  guaran- 
teed estimate. 
CHAUNCEY  C FOSTER 
Expert  on  Rams 
2G5  Church  Street  Nashville,  Tenn. 


THIS  HANDSOME  STEEL  ENGRAVING  OF  “THE  THREE  GENERALS”  has  been 
advanced  in  price  to  $10.00,  but  the  Veteran  can  still  furnish  it  for  a limited  time  at  the 
old  price  of  $7.50.  It  is  a splendid  example  of  grouping,  and  the  likenesses  are  excellent. 
This  picture  is  most  appropriate  for  presentation  to  schools,  libraries,  as  well  as  for  the 
home.  It  is  18x22  inches  in  size.  Order  from  the  Veteran. 


